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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the pilot year operation of 
the Tucsor* Early Education Psychological Services (TEEP*) program, 
which is based on the position that the quality of psychological 
services in the public schools can be increased by establishing 
educational systems in which the functions oi psychology in education 
are embodied in system conponents rather than in individual 
practitioners. TEEPS is desig ed not only to deal with deviant 
behaviors, but also to facilitate the development of intellectual 
skills, leadership skills, social skills, and creativity in children. 
The program has three components: (1) research and development; (2) 

consultation; and (3) evaluation. Current thinking on the 
consultation process, which utilizes behavior modification 
techniques, is discussed extensively. Its success demonstrates that: 
(1) a psychologist and teacher working together can define problems 
operationally; (2) they can formulate concrete intervention plans; 
and (3) they can measure what they have accomplished. Data further 
indicate that such consultation teams are highly effective, 
reasonably efficient, and that consultation as a service can attain a 
high level of acceptance in schools* (TL) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES: 
The Pilot Year 



This report describes the Tucson Early Education Psychological 
Services (TEEPS) program during its first year of operation. The 
first year was a pilot year. Services were implemented as part of 
the Follow Through program in three school systems; Fort Worth 
Independent School District, Vermillion Parish School Board, and 
Walker County Department of Education. 

A SYSTEMS APPROACH 

TLEPS is based on the position that the quality of psychological 
services in the public schools can be increased by establishing edu- 
cational systems in which the functions of psychology in education 
are embodied in system components rather than in individual practi- 
tioners. The reasoning underlying this position has been set forth 
by Bergan (in press) as follows: 

"The central task associated with the rendering of psychological 
servicer in school settings is that of bringing relevant know- 
ledge and techniques from the field of psychology to bear on 
the process of educating children* The basic approach which 
lias been used to accomplish this task in the past has been 
for established professionals to specify in broad terms the 
kinds of knowledge and tecnnicues vMch should be made available 
to the schools and then to train and certify various types of 
personnel to apply such techniques and knowledge in school 
settings* In this approach the basic vehidie for providing 
interaction between psychology and education in the schools is 
the individual practitioner \ho has been trained and certified. 
Psychology, as it is conwunicated in the school, is in a sense 
embodied in the practitioner. The knowledge and skills vMch 
practitioners possess in -arge measure define what psychology 
is for the school. 

A serious difficulty associated with the approach of era- 
bodying psychology within the individual practitioner is that 
psychology oresently encompasses more Relevant techniques than 
the individual practitioner can be expected to absorb. Fur- 
thermore, there is every reason to suspect that the fund of 
knowledge in psychology will increase at an enormous rate 
in the forseeable future* 



•One approach to the problem of knowledge ant) skill i^quire- 
merits has been to advocate high levels of training for school 
p sy hologists* The inadeoucy of this ^proa^h ii ; ttestea to 
by the locf-standing discrepancy between the level oi’ training 
that many professionals have felt would provide the most ef- 
fective services to schools and the level of train 'up which has 
been attained by personnel operating in the field. 

/ second approach to the knowledge and skill proM ~m has been 
to establish sub-specialties related to the field ol psychology. 
The proponents of sub-specialties advocate die division of ser- 
vices related to psychology into categories jn r '' the establish- 
ment of separate sub-specialties for each category. This 
procedure has produced a proliferation of roles v.Mch has 
created countless problems in the psychological services field. 
Over the years, roles he\* been added peiceneal to corf sting 
services. Kcw roles have often overlapped with old ones. The 
result has been an inordinate concern with problems associated 
v?ith role definition and with stepping across role boundaries'. 

In addition, it has failed to maximize the extent to uhich ex- 
istinr knowledge and teennioues in psychology are used ap- 
propriately in the educational process, and it has failed to 
maximize the responsiveness of the practitioner to changes 
and developments in his field. 

The TEE:?S system packages knowledge and skills in system 
components rather then mainly in individual practitioners. 

This packaging provides to the schools, both higher levels 
of training and more diversity of traininf than typically have 
been available in psychological services in the past. In 
addition, the system provides communication channels among 
components designed to moke the individual practitioner res- 
ponsive to nev? developments in his field and to make signi- 
ficant prctfcms encountered in the field influence the course 
of future training and research. 11 

T HE /Rl -OW SYSTEM OF EdU'V TION 4 L SERVICES 
The TEES program is one oi three divisions of the Tucson Early 
Education Model. The other two divisions are an instructional pro- 
gram and a parent involvement program. The Tucson Early Education 
Model is implemented through an eduect.tonrl system involving two 
components; a research end evaluation component and a training and 
dissemination component. 

isseminetJon operations of the . rizon* system are outlined in 
figure 1. Information related to the implement at ion of the Tucson 
Model and/or to the evaluation of the Model through research and 
development activities is transmitted from the rizona renter through 




FIGURE T. THE ARIZONA SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
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a staff of field representatives. The principal receivers of Center 
information in field settings are program assistants for the in- 
structional program, parent coordinators, and in the case of psy- 
chological services, school psychologists. These three types! of 
recipients' transmit information to parents and instructional 
peisonnel vho deal directly \*ith children, Ccnrmunicrtion in the 
system is two way. Information is transmitted from the field to 
the Center as well as from the Center to the field- Incoming in- 
formation to the Center is used to provide guidance for future 
research and development activities. 

DISSEMINATION 

In TEEPS, field representatives transmit information to field 
psychologists through a six weeks summer training institute and 
through periodic visits to field settings luring the school year. 

The content of training includes: 1) methods for defining 

child behavior and the procedures used to change it in observable, 
i*e. measurable terms, 2 ) research and theory dealing with psycho- 
logical processes, particularly thinking and learning processes, and 
3) training in the consultation process. 

The training process used during the summer institute involves t 
the following steps: Program input is initiated through lecture 

and discussion. Lecture and discussion is followed by observation 
of video tapes illustrating applications of program principles. Role 
playing program applications follows observation. Finally, program 
techniques ore applied in work with educational change agents. The 
applic: .ion phase of training is initiated during the summer insti- 
tute and followed up in the field. 

PROGRAM OejECTIVTS 

The TEEPS program focuses on learning and adjustment problems 
identified by teachers and other personnel associated with the in- 
structional program of the Tucson Model- The word ^problems 1, is 
used tn a special sense. It does not refer to disabilities 6r in- 
adequacies inherent in a child. Rather, it indicates the task of 
formulating and implementing strategies to enable a child to achieve 
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desired goal behaviors. This usage of the term ^problems 1 ' greatly 
broadens the kinds of situations in Which psychological services 
could be applied. Traditionally, psychologists in schools have 
dealt mainly with so called deviant behaviors. TEEPS is designed 
to overcome this limitation. For example, TEEPS 66H bd used to fa- 
cilitate the development of intellectual skills, leadership skills, 
social skills, and creativity in children. 

Program functions within TEE S rre divided into three cate- 
gories: research end development, consultation, end evaluation. 

RESEARCH j : ND DEVELOPMENT 
• £ 

Pilot rerjarch efforts were undertaken last year to establish 
prefectures for defining, measuring, and teaching intellectual skills 
tc children. Results of these efforts were included in the 1970 
summer training for psychologists implementing TEEPS. / position 
paper on the concept of intellectual skills is included in /ppendix 
/ of this report. 

Development activities in TEEPS during the past year have fo- 
cused on the establishment of a set of evaluation procedures for 
assessing the overall effectiveness of the i'EEPS program. The in- 
formation provided by these procedures is discussed in detail in 
a later section of this report. 

In addition to evaluation work, there has been a continuous 
effort to refine the consultation process, the vehicle through 
which psychological theory and practice is communicated to educational 
change agents. Current thinking on the consultation process is 
presented in the next major section of this report. 
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CONSULT/ TICK 



NEED /ND DEFINI TION 

Knowledge and techniques in the field of psychology can have little 
impact on education if they are not made available to educational 
change agents. In the past, two procedures have been used to dis- 
seminate psychological theory and practice to educators. Psychology 
has been transmitted directly to edt ors in teacher training programs. 
Prospective teachers for many yo rs have been required to take courses 
in psychology and educational psychology as part of their pre-service 
training. In addition > graduate students often take an advanced 
course in general educational psychology. Psychology is transmitted 
indirectly into the curriculum through the limpact which it has on 
authors of curriculum materials* For example, curriculum materials 
in recent years heve been heavily influenced by learning principles 
underlying programmed instruction* While both the direct effects 
of course work and the indirect effects through author influence 
have a desirable impact on education, they have not provided teachers 
with means, for bringing psychological principles to bear on daily 
classroom problems. The content of psychology is far too broad to be 
communicated adequately in one or two survey courses. Furthermore, 
coarse work settings are necessarily remote from continuing needs 
encountered in the classroom. Curriculum materials ere not flexible 
enough to meet the unexpected needs for psychological principles which 
arise during instruction. The TEEPS program has selected consulta- 
tion as a vehicle for providing educational change agents with access 
to psychologic 1 theory and practice in their efforts to solve edu- 
cational problems. 

Consultation is defined as the process of making knowledge end 
techniques in psychology available to educational change agents for 
the purpose of solving educational problems. It should be made 
clear from the beginning that consultation is not being defined as 
teaching in the traditional sense. The psychologist using consul- 
tation does not attempt to impart knowledge of his discipline in a 
fotmal way. Rather, his goal is to make psychological theory end 
practice available to change sgents who deal directly with children. 
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The consultant achieves his goal by eliciting statements from the 
change agent which reflect psychological concepts relevant to the 
solution of the educational problem under consideration. The change 
agent uses the elicited statements to solve the problem.. For example, 
one step involved in solving an educational problem is to state the 
problem in operational terms. The consultant would not attempt to 
accomplish this step by explaining the characteristics of operational 
definitions to the change agent. Rather, he would ask a series of 
questions likely to elicit an operational definition. For example, 
hevmighx begin by asking: 

,5 Whft does Jimmie do when he disrupts the class ': 11 
/ question such as this will tend to elicit a concrete description of 
behavior on the part of the teacher. 

/nother point which needs clarification is that consultation is 
not menagment, The psychologist does not tell the change agent how 
to solve an educational problem. Consultation is based on the position 
that the change agent should be responsible for defining the educa- 
tional problem, planning a solution for it, and in most instances 
implementing whatever intervention is undertaken- 

There are advantages to an approach stressing change agent respon- 
sibility. /n educational problem which is managed by the change agent 
directly responsible for the child will tend to be handled in a man- 
ner which ie relevant to the on-going educational program of fchich 
the child is a part. Rele**incy may be lacking when the psychologist 
services the child directly. / Iso, a change agent probably is more 
likely to implement n program which he has designed than one con- 
structed by the psychologist. 

THE PURPOSE OF CO NSULTATION 

The aim of consultation is to change child behavior. However, 
consultation very likfely eventuates in alterations in change agent 
and psychologist behavior as veil as child behavior. Implicit in any 
intervention program is the fact that the change agent implementing the 
program will do something different frum what he has been doing. Further- 
more, if the intervention is successful, the chonge agent will be 
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rewarded for altering Ms own behavior- Consultation may be thought 
of as a kind of teacher/parent training program in that it eventuates 
in regarded alterations of the behaviors of these change agents. 

Consultation may produce alterations in psychologist behavior 
as well as change agent behavior. The consultant receives a great 
deal of input from change agents v?hich may affect his thinking con- 
cerning educational problems. Furthermore, he receives feedback as 
to the effectiveness of intervention programs designed in consul- 
tation which may alter his thinking about such programs- 
BEHA VIORS £EF TNED IN ^SUWMIM 

In order to assist change agents to modify child behavior, it 
is necessary to define the behavior to be modified and the behavior 
expected as a result of modification. For example, in order to 
assist a teacher to develop leadership skills in a child, it is nec- 
essary to define leadership skills in such a way as to permit as- 
sessment of the child's current level of leadership and that ex- 
pected as a result of leadership training. 

In the TECPS program, actions selected for 
modification are called target behaviors. f target behavior is 
defined operationally by a target behavior class, target behavior 
exemplars, conditions under which target behavior occurs and 
target behavior strength. 

The target behavior class specifies the category which defines 
the behaviors chosen for modification. For example, a teacher may 
wish to lable kicking, pinching, and biting behaviors as aggressive- 
The justification for grouping behaviors into a category is the 
assumption that the behaviors in question are all controlled by the 
same class of consequences. For example, hitting, pinching and 
biting behaviors may ell be controlled by teacher attention. If 
however, one of these behaviors were to be controlled by some other 
reinforcer such as pe.er approval, then it would not be appropriate to 
group all three behaviors into a single class. 

Target behavior exemplars are examples of behaviors falling 
within a target behavior class. Target behavior exemplars are those 
behaviors vhich are to be recorded by the change agent. 
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The specification of conditions includes those events which occur 
just prior tv and just after the target behavior exemplars as well 
as the situation in vfaich the target behavior occurs. For example, 
a c* ild might engage in aggressive behavior in a particular com- 
mittee just after seeking the teacher's attention add not getting 
it. The consequent events just following this target behavior might 
include a reprimand from the teacher. Strength specifies quanti- 
tative characteristics of behavior (e«g. rate of occurrence). For 
instance, in the above example, strength might be measured as the 
number of times each day the target behavior occured in committee. 

Goal Behaviors . Goal behaviors are those actions vMch the 
change agent wishes the child to perform. / goal behavior is de- 
fined by a goal behavior class, goal behavior exemplars, conditions 
under vMch goal behavior is to occur, and desired strength of be- 
havior* The goal behavior class indicated the category defining the 
behaviors which the A hange agent wishes to produce in the child. 

Goal behavior exemplars are examples of behaviors falling within a 
goal behavior clas9. Goal behavior exemplars must be defined i.- a 
manner which will permit them to be measured by the recording pro- 
cedure adored in the initial phase of consultation. Conditions 
and strength of goal behaviors are specified in the same manner as 
that employed for target behaviors. 

THE CONJULTmCN PROCESS 

The consultation process as shown in figure (2) is conceived in 
four stages: problem identification, problem analysis, intervention, 

and evaluation. 

Problem Identification * Problem identification has two pur- 
poses: to obtain a definition of the problem in behavioral terms, 

and to establish lecording procedures for measuring the incidence of 
the problem behavior* These purposes are accomplished in an inter- 
view between the psychologist and the change agent. 
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Problem Analysis . The purposes of problem analysis are: to 

identify those variables which might be controlling behavior chosenn 
for modification, to define goal behaviors and to establish a plan 
to enable the child to achieve goal behaviors* Problem analysis 
also requiies n interview between the psychologist and the change 
agent. 

Interve n tion * The purposes of intervention are to implement 
the modifidation plan and to measure child behavior during modification- 

Evaluation . In the evaluation interview, data collected prior 
to and during intervention are assessed to determine whether or not 
intervention has been effective. If the goal established in pro- 
blem analysis has been achieved, services may terminate. Sometimes 
however, the change agent may identify other behaviors for modifi- 
cation. In such cases, the interview shifts from evaluation to 
problem identification. If the goa* has not been attained, fuither 
problem analysis is undertaken and a new intervention plan dev. 6td. 
INTERVIEWI NG BEHAVIOR S 

The psychologist achieves his goals in consultation through 
the use of several different! types of interviewing behaviors. For 
example, the organization of an interview is established through 
the use of structuring behaviors. 

Structur ing Behaviors Structuring behaviors are statements or 
questions which specify in broad term3 the topics to be discuf;ued 
in a given phase of an interview. A structuring behavior <nd*,udes 
specif ication of a class of behaviors or events and an implied or 
explicit request that the change agent talk about the class which 
has been specified. Structuring behaviors are always used to ini- 
tiate an interview. For instance, in the problem identification 
interview, a structuring behavior is used to introduce the educatiou'd 
problem to be discussed end to elicit generil information about the 
child. For example, the psychologist might begin the problem iden- 
tification interview by saying: 

"Tell me about J'unmle." 
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In the trroblerc analysis interview a structuring behavior intro- 
duces discussion of baseline data. For example, the psychologist 
might begin the problem analysis interview by saying: 

''Let’s look at the data you collected last week." 

Structuring behaviors are also used to change topics in an 
interview. For example, toward the end of the problem identifi- 
cation interview the psychologist typically would want to discuss 
behavior recording. He might say: 

'Ve may need to make some plans to get some concrete data on 
Jimmie's behavior." 

/ third use of the structuring behavior is to re-establish 
focus* t ,f hen irrelevant material is introduced by the change agent, 
the psychologist may teturn the conversation to its previous focus 
by ignoring the irrelevant material and countering with a struc- 
turing behavior. For example, if +he psychologist wishes to obtain 
information about classroom behavior, and the teacher says: 

"Of course, Jimmie's home life is just awful. His parents 
are divorced, and his mother is only there half the time. 

Don't you think this may have someth ; ^ to do with his 
behavior here at school?" 

The psychologist may say: 

"Tell me about vtoat Jimmie does at school." 

P final use of structuring behaviors is to obtain additional 
information on a topic. For example, the psychologist may say: 

"Tell me more about Jimmie's teha* lor during reading 
activities.* 1 

Operationalizing Be havio rs. In defining target behaviors, 
goal behaviors, and recording and intervention plan3, the psycholo- 
gist uses operationalizing behaviors. Operationalizing behaviors 
elicit operational definitions from the change agent. Operational- 
izing behaviors are statements calling for descriptions of behaviors, 
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or the conditions under which behaviors occur, or the strength of 
the behaviors. The list that follows specifies types and examples 
of operationalizing behaviors: 

1. Target Exemplar Elicitors: / target exemplar elicitor re- 

quests the change agent to detail instances of a target 
class. For example, the psychologist might say: 

MJhat does Jimmie do v;hen he disrupts the class': 11 

2 . Goal Exemplar Elicitors: Goal exemplar elicitors direct 

the change agent to specify instances of the goal class. 
For example, the psychologist might say: 

'MrJhat kinds of things would Susan need to do to show 
that she was participating in committee activities? 1 

3. Strength Elicitors; Strength Elicitors direct the 
change agent to specify quantitative characteristics 
(e.g., amplitude, latency, frequency) of bbhavior* For 
example, in eliciting the strength of a behavior, the 
psychologist might ask: 

’ Approximately how often does this occur? 1 ' 

4. Conditions Elicitors: Conditions elicitors require th> 

change agent to specify the conditions under which a be- 
havior either shojld or Joes occur. Ihere are three types 
of conditions elicitors: 

a* Antecedent condition elicitors: Antecedent condition 

elicitors are requests for information about events 
prior to a target or goal behavior* For example, 
the psychologist may ask: 

r Vhat generally happens before Susan destroys 
the work of another child?” 

b* Consequent condition elicitors: Consequent condition 

elicitors request the change agent to spedify events 
following a target or goal behavior. For example, 
the psychologist nay ask: 

•’V/ha t generally happens after Charles hits another 
child? » 

In addition, he might say: 

’^hat then, do you do, and how do the other 
children react: 11 
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c. Situational Conditions elicitors: Situational conditions 

elicitors are requests for specification of the soling? 
in v?hich specific behaviors occur. For example, th£ 
psychologist might a ski 

"Mien does Susan's crying typically occur? 11 
Summarizing Behavior^. / third type of interviewing behavior 
used in consultation is the summarizing behavior. Summarizing be- 
haviors are statements which recount the content of a previous inter- 
view or phase of an interview* Summarizing behaviors flay help the 
psychologist and the change agent to remember vtoat has been said. For 
example, the psychologist might say: 

'‘You've said that Mary hits others, kicks the chairs, and 
throws crayons on the floor." 

This enumeration helps the psychologist and the teacher recall the 
information which the teacher has given. 

Summarizing behaviors also assist in validating the extent to 
which the psychologist and the change agent agree on what has been 
eocrmunicated. l/hen the psychologist enumerates points previously 
made in an interview, the change agent is afforded the opportunity 
of validating what the psychologist his said. Tor example, if the 
psychologic: were to say: 

"You say IV t Rose hits and kicks and grabs things away 
from other children, and lxm't share things with others*' 1 

The teacher might say: 

"That '8 partly right. However, Rose does share some of 
the time." 

Finally, summarizing behaviors may serve as a catalyst in ini- 
tiating interpretations of behavior. The psychologist, by mentioning 
two events l^iich he hypothesizes are related, may plant the seeds 
for consideration of the relationship by the change agent* For 
example, he might say: 
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"You say that when Susan makes mistakes reading her talking 
murals, you give her individual help, that Susan seems to enjoy 
this help, and that this is her main opportunity to interact 
with you on an individual basis." 

The psychologist might follow this statement with an interpre- 
tation suggesting the possibility that teacher attention could be 
reinforcing innaccurate oral reading. However, the summary might 
make it possible for the teacher to make the reinforcement interpre- 
tation without assistance. 

Infor ma tive Behavior s. There are circumstances in consultation 
which call for the rendering of fectual information to the change 
agent. Informative behaviours are statements which convey such in- 
formation. Informative behaviors can be used to make the change 
agent avjare of recording procedures. For example, in the problem 
identification interview, the psychologist might say: 

"You could count the number of times vhich Charles leaves 
various groups during the day as an indication of group 
participation, or you might wish to record the amount of 
time in minutes he remains in various groups." 

Informative behaviors are used to report the results of an in- 
formal task analysis. For example, the psychologist might say: 

"I found that he could identify top and bottom, but he 
had difficulty with left and right." 

Finally, informative behaviors are used to indicate the results 
of a classroom observation. The psychologist might spy: 

"I noticed +hat when Susan tried to talk to other children, 
Charles interrupted her*" 

Interpretive Behaviors. Turing the problem analysis phase of 
consultation the psychologist may wish to infer functional relation- 
ships with respect to a behavior and the events surrounding it or 
he may wish to make inferences about skills underlying effective task 
accompli shnent. To accomplish such purposes the psychologist would 
use interpretive behaviora. Interpretive behaviors are statement? 
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of inference. They typically are used following a summarizing be- 
havior enumerating the variables which are crucial to whatever in- 
ference is to be made. For example, after an appropriate summarizing 
behavior, the psychologist might say: 

"It may be that Jimmie is hitting the other children to 

get your attention." 

VaHdajtinj Beha viors. It is essential to insure agreement with 
the change agent at a number of points during consultation. Vali- 
dating behaviors are statements designed to determine v^iether or not 
the change agent and psychologist agree on some specific point. 

Validating behaviors are used to obtain agreement as to problem 
definition. It is crucial for the psychologist to insure that he 
and the change agent agree on the definition of the problem under 
consideration. /. t the end of the operationalizing phase of the 
problem identification interview, the psychologist should make a 
summarizing statement defining the problem in terms of target ex- 
emplars, conditions, and strength. He should then make a validating 
statement such as: 

"Ibis, then, is the problem. Is that right?" 

Validating behaviors are used to obtain agreement with respect 
to recording procedures. In the problem identification, problem 
analysis, and evaluation phases of the consultation process, it is 
necessary to obtain agreement as to the nature of the recording 
procedure. The recording procedure should remain constant through 
all phases of consultation. In each phase of consultation the con- 
ditions, strength, and exemplars. to be recorded should be validated. 

In the problem analysis interview, after a summarizing behavior 
specifying conditions, strength, and procedures, the psychologist 
should make a validating statement to insure mutual agreement as to 
the definition of the modification plan. He might say: 

"7bis, then, is the plan, Correct? 11 
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In the problem evaluation interviev?, the psychologist should 
summarize the data and the previously established goal of intervention 
He should then make a validating statement: 

"Can we eay from these data that your goal has been achieved? V 

R einforcer s » Verbal reinforcers are occasionally used in con- 
sultation* The central use of reinforcement in the consultation pro- 
cess is to maintain verbal behavior on the part of the change agent. 
For example, the psychologist might say: '“Hra-mm" periodically to 

maintain talking on the part of the teacher. 

APPLIC ATION 

The interviewing behaviors described above are used in all phases 
of consultation. Outlines of problem identification and problem analy 
sis . interviCwsGiillustrating applications of interviewing behaviors 
are given in appendix B of this report. In addition, a listing of 
TEE^S video tapes illustrating interviewing technics is presented. 
ANA LYSIS PROCEDURES 

Informal applications of functional analysis (Skinner, 1933) and 
task analysis (Gagne, 1970) are used extensively in establishing the 
causes of behavior during consultation* Functional analysis is the 
determination of antecedant and oonsequenc events which control spe- 
cific behaviors. Task analysis is the specification of behaviors 
which are prerequisite to a goal behavior* 

Applications of analysis procedures are informal in the sense 
that their use in consultation typically should not involve the scien- 
tific rigor vMch would be demanded in a research setting. For ex- 
ample, suppose that a psychologist and a teacher hypothesize that a 
particular consequent event is controlling aggressive behavior in a 
child. They remove the event and the aggressive behavior diminishes 
At this point, the teacher's goal hac been reached. The scientist 
in a research setting, however, would probably not be satisfied that 
the consequent event urider sxudy really was controlling aggression. 

/s a further check on the hypothesis, he might re-inetate the con- 
sequent to increase aggressive behavior and then remove it a second 
time to determine whether or not it consistently diminished aggression 
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EVALUATION 

In attempting to evaluate tht results of Psycho) epical Ser- 
vices implementation for the first year of operation , the following 
areas will be discussed: scope o c ser\ .jes, program effectiveness, 
program acceptance, program implementation, and program efficiency. 

The collection of data necessary to analyze these aspects 
was accomplished by the use of rather extensive recording forms 
filled out by the psychologist during the progress of the case. 

/ sample set of forms is included in appendix C* The forms were 
designed to provide extensive information about the case ani also, 
to give self-instruction in program implementation* The overriding 
concern in data collection was to obtain as complete information 
as possible with as little intrusion as possible into the work of 
the psychologist and the educational change agents whew he served* 

No demands outside of the actual case were imposed upon the teachers 
in the coavnunit ies* 

SCOPE OF SE RVICE S 

Although the heart of TEEPS implementation in the field is 
the consultation process, the psychologist must perform many other 
kinds of services in the schools to effectively implement the 
TEEPS program. For example, pre-service and in-service sessions 
with school staff and parents are essential to program implementation. 
Informal services are often rendered to teachers and others with 
respect V) problems vftich do not warrant a formal referral. /Iso 
the psychologist may have duties not directly connected with TEEPS. 

For instance in one community, the psychologist, in addition to 
implementing TEEPS served as the coordinator for the entire 
Follow Through program in his system and also acted as the director 
of special education. 

The data presented in Table 1 5.re approximate representations 
of percentage of time devoted to the implementation of the psychologi- 
cal services program and to other duties peculiar to the local situation. 
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These data are based on informal cormunications from the 
field and are highly subjective and incomplete. They do, however, 
convey the fact that the three participating psychologists engaged 
in a wide variety of activities in performing their services* 
COHMUKITY ACCEPTANCE C£ PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 

In an attempt to determine if the psychological services 
system was accepted within the local communities* the following 
types of data were collected: number of Follow Through partici- 

pant schools in each community, number of schools in each community 
from which referrals were recieved, number of Follow Through teachers 
in each community, number of F' 1 low Through teachers who referred 
cases, number of schools who referred more than one case, and number 
of teacheis referring more than one case. The position taken here 
is that one ^ay of determining i*f a program has been accepted is 
to note the number and kinds of services requested. Since the re- 
ferral procedure initiates solely within the school, requests for 
service would seem to indicate that the teacher had some assurity 
of receiving worthwhile assistance* Also, if a teacher refers 
more than one case, there is some indication that she was satis- 
fied with the service received on the first referral. 

Table 2 presents the data relevant to this analysis. There 
were a total of 17 Follow Through schools in the community im- 
plementing the psychological servi:es system* At least one ref- 
erral was piocer.sd from each of thasc 17 schools. Thus it would 
appear that all schools were at least receptive t:» the possibility 
that psychological services might be able to offer valuable 
services. 

There wes a total of 66 Follow Through teachers in the three 
communities served* Of this total 37 (56%) of the teachers referred 
at least one case. This 'would seem to represent a rather good 
sample of the Follow Through teachers. 
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Table 2 

ACCEPTANCE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 



Community 


Number of Follow 
Through Schools 


Number of Schools 
Referring Cases 


OC 

•s § 

(0 M 

eJ h 

's § 

H W 

laS 


I Number of Teachers 
Referring Cases 


Number of Schools 
Referring More than 
One Case 


Number of Teachers 
Referring More than 
One Case 


Total Number of 
Cases 


No. 1 


7 


7 


17 


8 


3 


2 


10 


SZS 

o 

to 


6 


6 


35 


16 


4 


8 


34 


No. 3 a 


4 


4 


14 


13 


4 


4 


17 


TOTALS 


17 


17 


66 


37 


11 


14 


61 



a In adduxc*. to Follow Through Classes the psychological services 
In Community No. 3 were extended, on a time available basis, to 
Project Head Start classes* A total of seven Head Start cases 
were served and are not reflected by these data. 
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Of the 17 participating Follow Through schools, 11 referred 
more than one case (range from 1 tc 18). The absence of more 
repeat referrals from schools is, in part, explained by the situa- 
tion in one of the communities in which the psychological services 
worker was asked for assistance only in cases cf extreme need. Thus 
only 10 referrals were processed from 7 schools in that community. 

Of the 37 teachers who referred cases, 14 referred more than 
one case. The range in number of referrals per referring teacher 
was from I to 8. / substantial number of teachers felt that it 

was worthwhile to seek assistance e second time. 

£ total of 68 cases were referred to psychological services 
in the three communities. 10 in community No- 1, 34 in community 
No.? (5 cases involved multiple problems, the 58 total cases re- 
fers to number of children worked with while a total of 73 problems 
were handled), and 24 in corranunity No. 3. The lower number of 
cases referred in communities 1 and 3 may reflect in part the ex- 
tent of other services provided by these people. The teachers in 
the comiumities were probably aware of the limited tiiw- the psycholo- 
gist had for servicing cases and may, as a result, have not referred 
cases unless they were of a very severe nature. Tills hypothesis 
i 8 supported by the nature of the cases referred in those two 
communities, /s indicated in Table 5 on page 31, in community No. 1 
of the 10 cases referred, 5 were for highly aggressive c ildren, 4 
for disruptive children and one for a ncn-telkinf child. Eleven 
of the cases referred in community No. 3 fit these same descriptions. 

In community No. * *4iere the psychologist was able to devote 
more of his time to psychological services, both the number and the 
nature of the cases referred were different. One noticeable dif- 
ference was the seven cases referred for the determination of 
eligibility for placement in special education. This service was 
a part of the psychologists function In community No. 2 but not 
in the other communities. /Iso >ote the relatively large number 
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of community No. 2 cases dealing with academic problems (eight such 
cases are reported in the chart and the 13 cases for vMch referral 
problem was not specified were all within the area of academic prob- 
lem j). Although academic problems may in some cases certainly be 
considered severe, they are not usually seen as problems requiring 
emergency service. 

PROGR AM EFFECTIVENESS 

Table 3 presents the summary data pertaining to the outcomes 
of the cases serviced. ' 

Table 3 

EFtECTS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
Status of Cases as of June 1, 1970 



£ 

1 

t; 


1 

Goal or Sub- 
Gonl Attained 

i 


In Progress or 
Terminated with 
Improvement 


No longer - 
1 Problem with 
Data 


No longer a 
Problem with- 
out Data 


Terminated without 
Success 


Not Opened 


Ref ei red to 
Other Services 


Number of Cases 


No. 1 


5 


1 


2 


1 


1 






10 


No. 2 


22 


7 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


39 


No. 3 


s 


6 


2 


6 


2 


1 


2 


24 


TOMfc} 


32 


14 


5 


8 


5 


3 


6 


73 



Cases recorded under the column ’’Goal or sub-goal attained” 
reflect those cases in which the child’s behavior was modified to 
the extent that it satisfied a goal previously determined by the 
teacher. Those cases recorded under the eolimn ”in progress or 
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terminated with ’ improvement' 1 are cases in vMch either the teacher 
was satisfied vdth the results of the modification procedure even 
though it did not correspond precisely with a stated behavioral 
goal or in which the teacher had not actually specified a desired 
terminal behavior but was satisfied with the level of behavior 
following modification. 

Cases in the column n no longer a problem with data” are those 
in which a target behavior was specified, baseline data collected 
and a decision made based upon the data that the behavior had 
changed, without direct modification, to the point that it was no 
longer of concern to the teacher. There are several possible ex- 
planations for cases terminating in this manner* The teacher may 
have overestimated the extent of the problem and after collecting 
objective data reached the conclusion that the behavior was not 
really the problem she thought it was, C* the very process of 
specifying a particular behavior and collecting data on it may have 
changed the teacher’s reactions to the child and his behavior and 
thus have acted to modify the behavior. Another possibility is that 
the act of recording could function as a reinforcer for changing 
child behavior, A final possibility is that at the time the be- 
havior was recorded existing controlling stimuli were operating 
upon the behavior and the record accurately reflects the problem 
being resolved. 

With the data available it is not possible to objectively 
determine which if any of these possible explanations was in fact, 
the right one, Ve only know that after collecting baseline data 
the teacher was satisfied that the behavior *es no longer of concern. 

The same .possible explanations would be applied to those cases 
recorded under the column ”No longer a problem without data”. How- 
ever, in these cases the psychologist has only the verbal report 
by the teacher that the problem no longer exists. Since the teacher 
did not even attempt to record baseline data it might be inferred 
that the behavior still exists but that the teacher is using this * 
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explanation as a means of telling the psychologist that she is no 
longer interested in modifying the behavior or that she feels it 
would not be worth the effort. These cases may in some instances, 
indicate a rejection of psychological services by the teacher. 

The cases recorded under the column "terminated without success" 
are those cases in which either a modification plan was employed 
and did not have the desired effect or in which at some point during 
the case the teacher chose tc not continue, the problem presumably 
remaining. Of the five cases reported in this column, two cases 
were ones in which the teacher wanted the children placed in special 
education and when this was not done chose not to take baseline 
data or to attempt to work with the problems in the classroom* 

In one case the psychologist felt that due to the age and circum- 
stances of the child it was rot advisable to attempt modification. 

In another case the psychologist felt that the goal and procedure 
as specified by the teacher were inappropriate within the theore- 
tical framework of the Tucson Early Education Model* In this 
case tho psychologist chose to not continue. Finally, on one case, 
a modification plan was employed and did not have the desired effect. 
The case was terminated at the request of the school principal who 
felt that tie child would benefit fvocn placement with another teacher 
the next year. 

The cases included under the column "Referred to other services" 
represent four cases in vMc i the children were placed in special 
education classes and two cases in which, in the opinion of the 
psychologist, the cnild was in need of medical treatment and so 
referred. 

In f unwary, the data presented here may be grouped in the 
following manner for interpretation. Of the 73 cases 70 were opened* 
Of the 70 cases serviced 65 terminated with teacher satisfaction 
\niiLe 5 for reasons explained above, were terminated without teacher 
satisfaction. 
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EFFICIENCY OF THE PSYCHOLOGICA L SERVICES SYSTEM 

A first consideration in assessing the efficiency of a psycho- 
logical services sy ';em vx>uld be an indication of the total number 
of cases served during the year. As reported and discussed earlier 
a total of sixty-eight cases were serviced in the three participat- 
ing communities* There were significant drawbacks associated with 
the use of total number of cases as a measure of effiency. As 
pointed out in the section on scope of services, the field psycholo- 
gists engaged in a wide range of professional activities outside 
of consultation ranging from informal contacts with teachers to 
directing all special education programs v/ithin the school system* 

A second measure of program efficiency which is less related 
to the factor of professional activities beyond consultation is the 
ratio of nrmber of cases served to number of cates referred* 

The three psychologists serviced over %% of all cases referred. 
If the three cases referred and not serviced had been received be- 
fore the last two weeks of school, presumably they also would have 
received attention. Ibus, for all practical purposes, the psycholo- 
gists wer> able to provide service for all teachers who requested it. 

The total number of children referred for psychological service, 
68, represents approximately 6% of the children in Follow Through 
classrooms within the three communities. The figure of 6% referred 
corresponds roughly to that expected in a regular public school 
system. This would seem to indicate that for the most part only 
problems requiring remediation of a rather extensive nature were 
refei*red. Psychologists traditionally have been called in only to 
provide service to children exhibiting grossly deviant behavior. 

/ DV\jor objective of the TEEM psychological services system during 
the coming year will be to broaden considerably the scope of services 
offered. The principles and procedures of the psychological ser- 
vices system are applicable to educational objectives for children 
whose behavior is in no way deviant. The data fro n the past year 
as to the number and kinds of problems referred indicate that 
nre effort is needed in expanding the perceived role of the 
psychologist* Che technique for accompli shing this objective that 
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was stressed in summer training is extensive pre and inservice work 
with teachers explaining and demonstrating the procedures with a 
wide variety of problems. 

Another iseue relating to efficiency would be the number of 
conferences required by the psychologist to service a case. It 
can generally be assumed that a conference required no less than 
twenty minutes and rarely more than one hour. 

Table 4 

PROGRAM EFFICIENCY 

Number of Contacts by Psychologist and People Contacted 



Community 


1 

Number of Cases 
Reported 


Teacher 


Child 


H 

& 

% 

a 


Parent 


Counselor 


s i 

Is 

O CO 


Field 

Representative 


Other 


Total 


No. 1 


10 


39 


6 


5 


4 




2 


2 


l 


49 


Me. 2 


21* 


77 


100 






21 


1 


2 


1 


189 


No. 3 


24 


67 


9 


1 


2 




6 


1 


4 


80 


TOTALS 


55 


1 S3 


115 


6 


6 


21 


9 


5 


6 


308 



Median number of contacts (conferences) per case =3.5 
Model number of contacts (conferences) per case = 3 
Mean number of contacts (conferences) per case = 5.6 

a * Date vere not available for 13 cases from community No* 2. 
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In Table 4 it can be noted that it required a total of 308 
psychologist conferences to service fifty-five cases (as indicated 
in the Table, this information was not reported for thirteen cases). 
The range in number of conferences per case was from 1 to 22. It 
should be pointed out ^hat the case reporting 22 conferences was 
a case involving three separate goal behaviors, thus in effect 
three consecutive problems involving the same child. The most mean- 
ingful indication of central tendanoy for number of conferences per 
case would probably be the median figure of 3.5 conferences per case. 
Assuming the upper limit of one hour per conference^ chis would re- 
sult in a median of 3 ^ hours of psychologist time spent servicing 
one case. Additional time not reflected in these data was obviously 
devoted to travel to and from conferences, time spent scheduling 
conferences, time spent recording and reporting data, time spent 
preparing case reports for sending to the Arizona Center and time 
spent in planning. 

A considerable discrepancy can be noted between the number of 
contacts required in community No. 2 and the other .two communitie.s. 
This discrepancy is a result of the number (26) of cases in com- 
munity No. 2 vhiih involved skill training. Although not necessitated 
by the procedures, the psychologist in community No. 2 conducted, much 
of the skill training instruction, thus greatly adding to the amount 
of time required to service the case. In four of the skill train- 
ing cases from community No. 2 sequential goal behaviors were speci- 
fied. The data for these cases thus represent, in effect, more 
than one training procedure. 

An issue related to efficiency is that of what people were 
directly involved in the analysis and modification of the cases 
3erved. Table 4 presents the relevant data* As can be noted from 
the table the person most often involved ves, naturally enough, 
the teacher of the child referred. Although the philosophy and 
referral procedures of the psychological services systec allow for 
a referral to be made by any concerned person, all the referrals 
received by the three communities were initiated by the teacher. 
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The next most involved person was the child himself. For a 
case to report direct involvement of the child one of three situ- 
ations existed; One, that the child vas directly observed in the 
classroom or other relevant situation by the psychologist* Two, 
the child participated in one or more of the conferences conducted 
by the psychologist. In most cases in vrftich this occured the child 
was included in the Problem Analysis Interview at which time he was 
encouraged to participate in the formulation of the modification 
plan, or the plan was explained to him and his cooperation unlisted. 

In nearly all cases the child vss informed of the plan*, it was counted 
as a contact only if the psychologist v«s the one provided the 
explanation. Third, the psychologist worked directly with the 
child either in a testing situation or in the case of thirteen 
cases reported from community No. 2 the psychologist engaged in 
skill training instruction with the child. 

The 21 contacts reported with the counselor in community No. 2 
represent a unique set of role relationships in that community. 

The counselor in many cases assisted in skill training with the 
child. Thus, the conferences with counselor were sessions de- 
voted primarily to devising training procedures and evaluating 
data. No comparable person was available in the other two communities. 

The six contacts reported under the "other” column include three 
contacts with a psychological aide in community No. 3, one with a 
nurse, one with a program director and one vith a parent coordinator. 
PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION : DESCRIPTIVE DATA 

Under the general heading "program implementation” two types 
of data are discussed. One approach presents descriptive data as 
to the types of problems referred, the types and purposes of modi- 
fication plans implemented, the types of r^inforcers uced, the 
amount of baseline and modification data collected and the measure 
of response strength used. A separate data analysis was conducted 
in an attempt to determine if the psychological services workers 
were able to implement the psychological services system os intended. 
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Cases referred . Table 5 presents a classification of the types 
of problems referred to psychological services by the teachers. In 
cases in which more than one type of problem was included in the 
referral only that problem that was eventually selected for modifi- 
cation is reported. 

Table 5 

TYPE OF PROBLEMS REFERRED 3 



4* 

■H 

| 

O 


% 

03 

03 

<D 

6 


Disruptive 


tvO 

c 

■H 

? 

o 

P 

u 

X. 


Participation 


Verbal, Lack 
of 


Verbal In- 
appropriate 


Academic 

Completion 


Eligibility for 
Special Education 


j Reading 


Letter 

Recognition 


Total 


No. 1 


5 


4 

1 


1 

1 




1 












10 


x> 

CM 

O 




4 


I 


1 


2 


1 




7 


6 


2 


*3 


No. 3 


5 


2 


2 


4 


4 




7 








24 


TOTALS 


10 


10 


2 


S 


' 1 1 


Li_ 


7 


7 


6 


2 


57 



a For cases with multiple referral problems the problem here is 
the problem that was defined as tha operationalized problem. 

b Data not ami able for 13 eases from community No. 2. 
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The following general descriptions were used in assigning a 
classification to a referral problem. 

Aggressive: in which the presenting problem involved some 

form of physical assault upon another person* Examples were hitting , 
kicking, biting, and pushing. 

Disruptive: in which the problem involved a behavior Oy the 

child which served to disrupt the ongoing classroom activity. Ex- 
amples were: yelling, moaning, interrupting, throwing things, 

removing or inappropriately rearranging classroom materials, and 
running in the classroom* 

Attending: in lhich the child referred did not pay attention 

or appeared to not attend to activities being conducted. 

Participation: in which the problem involved a lack of verbal 

or motoric response indicating participation in the ongoing activities. 

Verbal, lack of: in which the child emitted little or no verbal 

behavior within the classroom* 

Verbal, inappropriate: in which the quality of a child's speech 

was not adequate for understanding. 

Academic completion: in which the problem was stated as cne 

in which the child did not complete an acceptable amount of assigned 
academic tasks. If the problem was primarily one of accuracy it 
was classified under another heading. 

Eligibility for Special Education: in which the request for 

services directly called for determining eligibility for special 
education placement. In community No. 2 this was a prescribed 
function of the psychologist. 

Reading: in which the referral problem stated that the child 

was not making satisfactory progress in learning to read* 

Letter recognition: in which the problem was stated as an 

inability by the child to identify letters of the alphabet* 

The assignment of a referral problem to a class was not part 
of the normal procedure conducted by the field psychologist • Such 
classification was made at the Arizona Center simply for the purpose 
of determining the general types of cases referred. 
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The classes with the most number of cases reported were ag- 
gressive end disruptive with tin cases each. /lthough somewhat lower 
than might be encountered in a traditional classroom the greeter 
number of cases in these classes was anticipated* 

The comparatively large number of coses classified as verbal, 
lack of was also anticipated. The young age and large proportion 
of bilingual children served by Follow Through would suggest lov; 
verbal skills as a prime area of potential concern* 

The type of problems referred in the various communities 
would seem to reflect different role perceptions of the three 
psychologists and certain local requirements* ;s mentioned earlier, 
the psychologist in community No* 1 was apparently perceived as a 
source of emergency service for children exhibiting rather severe 
behavioral problems while the psychologist in community No. 2 was 
seen more as a person with skills helpful in solving various types 
of learning problems. The psychologist in community No. 3 fell 
somewhere between the other two in that the cases referred to the 
psychologist represented a great diversity of problem types* 

Modification "lens. There were a total of fifty cases in which 
a plan was devised add implemented in an attempt to effect a change 
in behavior. Table 6 presents a breakdown of the fifty cases by 
specific procedure, purpose of the procedure end whether the environ- 
mental manipulation involved primarily antecedent or consequent events. 

In a total of 28 cases, the primary manipulation was with ante- 
cedent sitmuli. Of these 28, eight ottempted to increase an exist- 
ing behavior while 20 attempted to introduce a behavior not then 
being exhibited by the child. The < olunm 1 set the occasion for the 
response 1 ' describes cases in which the procedure involved the intro- 
duction of a change in the conditions calling for a particular 
response. For example, in one case, role playing in r small group 
setting vas used in an attempt to increase the amount of verbaliza- 
tion from a particular child. In another case a child was given 
specific information to be related to the group in order to provide 
some experience with sneaking in a group. Under the same sub-heading 



"re-stiucture the task’ 4 cases are reported in which the manipula- 
tion involved changing the task to facilitate accomplishment. For 
example, in one case in\ol\ing lack of accomplishment in spelling 
the child’s assignment v#s reduced from 20 words per day to three 
words per Cay in a successful attempt to allow the child to succeed 
in spelling. 

The column "shaping", under the sub-heading "to introduce a 
new response" reports one case in Which a child was given one as- 
pect of the task at a time until the entire task could be accomplished. 

The nineteen cases reported in the "skill training" column 
under the sub-heading "to introduce a new response’’ represent those 
cases in Which as a result of a task analysis, the child was given 
training in a skill vhich was presumed to underly the accomplish- 
ment of a particular goal behavior. For example, several children 
were trained in component parts letter analysis in an attempt to 
facilitate their letter recognition abilities. 

In a tctal of 22 cases the primary manipulation vas upon the 
consequpnt stimuli. In an attempt to increase an existing response 
thirteen cases reported the "addition of a positive reinforcer" 
contingent upon the particular response. The specific types of 
positive reinforcers employed are discussed later under "Class of 
Reinforcers Used". In those cacas where the attempt was to decrease 
an existing response, six cases reported using withdrav^l of a positive 
reinforcer. No cases reported the use of punishment by the application 
of aversive stimuli. Three cases reported the application of extinc- 
tion procedures. 

P einforcers . A total of 26 cases reported the use of consequent 
reinforcer manipulation as a mean 3 of effecting behavioral r edifica- 
tion# The reinforcers used have been grouped in Table 7 according 
to class for purposes of discussion* 
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Table 7 

CLASS OF REINFORCER USED 3 



Community 


Social 


/ctivity 


Physical 
(Tangible * 
extrinsic) 


Location, 

Position 


No. 1 


1 


5 


1 


3 


No. 2 


1 


i 

2 ! 


| 1 




No. 3 


7 


3 


2 




TOTALS 


9 


10 


4 


3 



a In some cases more than one reinforcer was used per case* 

The nine cases reporting "social’’ reinforcerc; contain those ex- 
amples in which verbal praise or other expressions of personal spu 
proval by the teacher were need to reinforce appropriate behaviors. 

The five examples under ’'activity’ 1 include such things as class- 
room privileges — making a door chart, passing the waste basket, and 
participation in various optional activities, e.g. art work, recess, etc. 

Reinforcer 8 classified as ’’physical 1 ' included such things as: be- 
ing given a book to take home and being allowed to keep an art poster. 

’’Location' 1 reinforcers wore those in which the child was allowed 
to be in adesired position, e.g. first in line, or next to the fish bowL 
Ihere are two particularly striking aspects to the data on class 
of reinforcers. The first is the absence of reinforcers typically 
advocated by psychologists in modifying behavior. There were no 
instances in vMch points or tokens were uead. Nor were there any 
instances involving the use of candy, for example HOM's. Second, 
behaviors which constituted severe problems for teachers, such as 
highly aggressive behaviors, were effectively controlled with the 
mildebt of procedures. 
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PROGRAM IM?LEHEHTATI ON : EWLUmON 

Referral Prob lem s^ * Tefcle 8 presents descriptive information as 
to the form in which teachers reported referral problems* The conclu- 
sion, not unexpected > was that teachers normally do not operationally 
define the problems they refer. Oily 16 of tho 57 cases reported here 
specified the problem in behavioral terms capable of direct measure- 
ment and/or observation. Nine cases specified the conditions under 
which the problem behavior occurred or was supposed to occur. / total 
of three cases provided an estimate of response strength. /Ithough 
not possible at this time, future analyses will be conducted in an 
attempt to determine if teachers after having worked through one case 
with the psychologist tend to refer cases in operational terms. Pre- 
liminary data from the repeat cases would seem to support this position. 

Although operational definitions were not expected from the tea- 
chers for referral problems, it was considered essential that opera- 
tional specifications be agreed upon during the problem identifi- 
cation interview. Only with an adequate operational definition of 
the problem can baseline data be collected and a modification plan 
devised utilizing results from i functional analysis or a task analysis. 

. a^l 8 

REFERR/L PROBLEMS /$ PRESENTED BY TE/CHERS 



Community 


Number of 

Referral 

Problems 


Number of Pro- 
blems stated 
in Behavioral 
Terns 


Number of Pro- 
blems Stated 
With 

Conditions 


! Number of 
1 Problems 
With an 
Estimate 
of Strength 


No. 1 


10 


4 


1 


0 


No. 2 


23 a 


5 


6 


2 


No. 3 


24 


3 


2 


1 


TOTALS 


57 I 


16 

i 


9 


3 



a Referral problem not reported for 16 cases. 
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Table 9 reports an analysis of the specification of the opera- 
tionalized problem as reported at the conclusion of the problem iden- 
tification:) interview* Of the 51 cases reaching this stage of the 
consultation process 38 cases reported problem descriptions that in- 
cluded specification in behavioral terms* Examples of problems not 
specified in behavioral terms were: inflicts harm on others, does 

not pay attention, and does not participate in committee work. Thus, 
although these descriptions did not satisfy the criteria for opera- 
tional specification they do represent an improvement from typical 
referral problems of "emotionally disturbed", "has nbt adequately 
adjusted to the requirements of social interaction' 1 , or "immature'*. 

Table 9 

0?ER/TION/LI?£D PROBLEM RESULTING FROM PROBLEM IDENTIFIC/TION INTERVIEW 



Community 


Number of Oper- 
ationalized 
Problems 


Number of 
Problems 
Stated in 
Behavioral 
Terms 


Number of , 

Problems 

Specifying 

Conditions 

for Data 

Collection 


Number of Problems 
Specifying Strength 
For Data Collection 


No. 1 


10 


8 


9 


10 


No. 2 


23 


20 


16 


19 


No* 3 


IS 


10 


12 


12 


TOTALS 


51 


38 


37 


41 



/ s part of the operationalizing procedure an agreement is made 
between the psychologist and teacher as to the conditions under which 
the behavior of concern is occurring and as to the measure of response 
strength which would most accurately reflect the problem* Columns 4 
and 6 of Table 9 report the number of cases in which the information 
was adequately recorded* The omission of specified conditions 
in some cases occurred then the recording 'procedure was 
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otated in terms like '’record the number of times when Johnny bits 
other children-’ 1 Presumably this behavior would have been of con- 
cern under any and all conditions. However, for the sake of clarity 
it should have been so stated. 

Goal Behaviors . In order to assess the effectiveness of a modi- 
fication procedure it is necessary to define operationally the goal 
behavior, i.e. precisely What behavior is desired, under what condi- 
tions and with v?hat strength it should occur* Without a clear 
specification of these points it is impossible to determine object- 
ively if a problem has been successfully remediated. Ibis problem 
is reflected in the report of the results in Table 3 ’’Effect of 
Psychological Services. 11 Cases listed under the column "in pro- 
gress or terminated with improvement” were largely cases in which 
precise goal behavior was not specified. Therefore in those cases 
an evaluative judgement was required by the teacher aB to whether 
or not the procedure had been effective. If a goal behavior had 
been specified data could have been objectively analyzed as to 
whether or not the goal had been achieved. 

Table 10 presents data describing the specification of goal 
behavior. 

Table 10 

OPERATIONALIZED GOAL BEHAVIOR 



Community 


Number of 
cases with 
Goal Behavior 


Number of 
Ca?,es Stat- 
ing Behavior- 
al Terms 


Number of 
Cases Speci- 
fying 

Conditions 


Number of 
Cases 

Specifying 

Strength 


Ho. 1 


7 


4 


6 


5 


Ho. 2 


27 


24 


6 


3 


No. 3 


13 


5 


3 


3 


TOTALS 


47 


33 


15 


11 
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Of the 47 cases reporting goal behavior 23 cases included a pre- 

^ ' cise behavioral description- Only IS cases reported a complete 

description of the conditions under which the behavior was to occur 
or not occur. Eleven cases specified an acceptable level of res- 
ponse strength. The data presented here for the specification of 
conditions and response strength are somewhat misleading. In the 
summer training given the psychologists, the precise specification 
of conditions and response strength was not stressed. £s a result, 
many of the cases report those data only for cases in which condi- 
tions and strength could not be logically assumed. For example, 
in a case dealing with the reduction of physical assaults the im- 
plied goal behavior of no assaults under any conditions was not 
precisely indicated. In other cases in which the ultimate goal 
behavior was not readily quantifiable it often was not listed. For 
example a case dealing with instituting verbal behavior in a non- 
verbal child, the ultimate goal of "an acceptable level of verbal- 
izations" was not readily identifiable* The immediate goal of 
obtaining some verbal behavior was probably implied but not stated. 
Training given to psychological services personnel during the summer 
of 1970 ha& stressed the complete specification of goal and/or bub- 
goal behavior. Forthcoming data should be more readily interpretable 
as to whether or not an agreed upon level for case success has been 
established. 

Modification Procedures . The data presented in Table 11 reflect 
the specificity with which a modification plan was reported. Column 
three reports the number of cases in which an operational definition 
of the reinforcer or of the antecedent events manipulated was given. 

In those three cases in which the data indicate a lack of this 
specification the problem vas one of not listing specific exemplars 
of the reinforcer to b *2 used. For example, the reinforcer was listed 
as "the child will be rewarded" or "the child will be given affection" 
without specifying exactly what the child was to receive. 
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Column four reports those cases in which the conditions neces- 
sary for the delivery of the reinforcer ware clearly specified. 

Examples of lack of specification in this area were; if he improves 
he will be reinforced. Improvement was not clearly defined; if he 
does not hit or kick he will be allowed to be first in line. 

The length of time the child had to refrain from hitting or kicking 
was not reported; if he does not wrestle on the rug he will be allowed 
to do art work. The time of reinforcement was not indicated* It 
would appear from the results of the cases not clearly specifying 
contingent conditions that such issues were handled adequately with 
the teacher, but they simply were not adequately recorded on the 
report forms. 

Table 11 

OPERATIONAL SPECIFICATION OF MODIFICATION PROCEDURE 



Community 


Number of cases 
Reporting Modi- 
fication plan 


Number Operationally 
Specifying Reinforcer 
or Antecedent Stimuli 
Manipulated 


Number Opera- 
tionally 
spec ifying 
Contingency 


No. 1 


7 


7 


5 


No. 2 


27 


27* 


20 


No. 3 


11 


8 


3 


TOTALS 


45 


42 


28 



*For cases involving skill training this indicates speci- 
fication of antecedent events, ^reporting of consequent 
events was less complete. 

Data Collectio n. One of the areas of greatest stress in the 
psychological services system is the collection of behavior records. 
Baseline dati are essential to understanding the nature of the pre- 
senting problem to allow an operational definition to be formulated 
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and to enable the completion of a functional analysis or task analysis 
to determine factors controlling the behavior. Data are also required 
as a benchmark against which to evaluate any attempted modification 
plan* 

Table 12 presents the amount and characteristics of the base- 
line data collected during the past year. 

Table 12 

BASELIKE D^TA COLLECTED 



p 

•rt 

s 

u 


Number of cases 
Reporting Baseline 
Data 


V 

u 

« Ck* 

<3 5,8 
° R 8 <3 

u *h 
S os H w 
<v v 
g t? w o 


Total Number of 
Days of Baseline 

i 

i 


Median Number of 
Days Baseline Per 
Case Reporting 
Baseline 


Range : Days of 

Baseline Per 
Case 

i 


No. 1 


9 


1 


54 


6 


3-7* 


No. 2 


7 


1 


35 


5 


5-5 


No. 3 


10 


5 


57 


6 


4-6* 


TOTALS 


26 


7 


146 


5 


3-7 



*Three cases reported multiple baseline, the data here rep- 
resent only one of the baselires. 

Column two reports the number of cases, by community and total, 
which reported baseline data* Column 3 indicates oases in which 
the reported outcome of the case would necessitate baseline data 
for substantial ion but data were not reported* The most common 
examples here wvre the cases which reported, at the time of the 
problem analysis interview, that the behavior ves no longer of con- 
cern but for which the teacher had not collected data to document 
this conclusion. 
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Columns 4,5, and 6, report the characteristics of the baseline 
data that were reported. Column 4 reports the number of days rep- 
resented in the baseline data by community. Column 5 Reports the 
median number of days of baseline data per case and column 6 reports 
the rapge, in days, of the baseline collected. / s can be noted frc <n 
the table, the psychologists were quite similar in the amount of 
baseline data per case they asked the teachers to collect* The 
range by community and overall is quite small (largest range was 
from 3 to 7 days). 

In the case of community No. 2 only eight cases areilisted 
as reporting or requiring baseline data, An additional 19 cases were 
conducted which involved skill training. In the procedure of a 
skill training case baseline data are collected, but in this case 
the baseline data reflect a recording of the basic t^ac.iing pro- 
cedure then > effect* Such data are not reported here since they 
represent a differentttype of record and would tend to be mislead- 
ing if they were averaged in with baseline reported here. 

Table 13 presents information describing the collection of 
modification data* 

Table 13 

MODIFICATION DATA COLLECTED 



Community 


Number of 
Cases Re- 
cord *ng 
Modifica- 
tion Data 


Number of 
Cases Not 
Reporting 
Modifica- 
tion Data 


Total Number 
of Days of 
Modification 
Data Reported 


Median Number 
of Days of 
Modification 
Data Per Case 

- , . _ 


Range: 
Days of 

Modifi- 

cation 

Data 

Per Case 


Number 
of Cases 
Report- 
ing Post- 
Modifi- 
cation 
Data 


No. 1 


7 


0 


49 


5.5 


S-10 


6 


No • 2 


26 

6 


0 

7 


199 


7.5 


5-14 


1 


No. 3 


64 


6 


5-16 


0 


TOTALS 


19 


7 


143 


5 


5-16 


7 



a The number of cases reported in this column represent only those 
cases where modification data were necessary to document the re- 
ported result of th<» case and were not reported* F6r example, car ,s 
marked goal attained , terminated improvement, or terminated with- 
out goal behavior should have supporting modification data* 
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Column two reports the number of cases, by community and total, 
thieri reported modification data. Column three notes the number 
of cases in vhich modification data v?ere necessary to document the 
reported results of the case but were not reported* Cases that 
were reported closed with the terminal status being; no longer a 
problem without requiring modification, not opened, or referred 
to other services would not have recorded nor needed modification 
data. 

Column four reports, by community and total, the number of 
days included in modification data. Column five indicates the median 
number of days of modification data per case. The only apparent 
major discrepancy among the communities is in the case of 
community No. 2 in which the median number of days in modification 
data is somewhat higher. This discrepancy reflects the fact that 
considerably more time, in terms of days, v&s required to effect 
a satisfactory change in a learning problem than in a behavior 
problem. If the community No. 2 data are separated into cases deal- 
ing with learning problems and cases dealing with behavioral 
problems, the varying amount of time required becomes apparent* 

Table 14 presents the data thus categorized. 

Table 14 

COMMUNITY No. 2 DATA CLASSIFIED BY LEARNING OR BEHAVIOR PROBLEM 





Number of 
Cases Report- 
ing Data 


Total Number 
of Days of 
Modification 
Data Reported 


Median Number 
of Days of 
Modification 
Data Per Case 


Range: Days 
of Modifi- 
cation Data 
Per Case 


Learning 


20 


169 


8.5 


5-14 


Behavior 


6 


30 


5 


5-5 


TOTALS 


26 


199 


7.5 


5-14 



Thuj it appears that on the average a case involving a learning 
problem required 3.5 days longer to complete than a behavior 
problem cs3e. 
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* AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 

k 

One way to gain some appreciation of the impact of TEEPS is to con- 
sider an individual case serviced through the program. The following 
example illustrates the effects of services on g child whose behavior 
constituted a physical threat to her classmates: 

Betty*, a six year old girl, was referred to psychological services 
by the teacher. The referral problem as stated by the teacher indi- 
cated that Betty exhibited a number of adjustment problems. Betty was 
described as a child who bit, pulled hair, choked, disturbed the clasn, 
and was dishonest and jealous. During the operationalization of the 
problem add it ic-nal difficulties were explored. Betty was unable to 
remain at a center for any length of time, she continually moved from 
activity to activity. 

The teacher selected hitting and kicking as the problem she would 
most like to modify. The teachdr then collected six days of baseline 
data. She recorded the number of times (frequency) Betty hit or 
kicked another child. The data were recorded seperately for mornings 
and afternoons in order to aid in analysis. 

Inspection of the baseline data indicated that Betty emitted the 
target behavior (hitting or kicking) approximately four times per morn- 
ing or afternoon session. Examination and discussion of the teacher 
recording of antecedent and consequent evetits surrounding Betty's 
inappropriate behavior resulted in a tentative hypothesis that Betty 
was being positively reinforced for such behavior by attention from 
peers, the teacher and the aid?. The teacher also reported that 
Betty's inappropriate behavior seemed to occur more often at the begin- 
ning of a session and that the presence of the teacher at the activity 
Betty first engaged in appeared to depress her aggressive behaviors* 

In a discussion of Betty's preferred activities within the class- 
room, the teacher reported that Betty greatly liked to read stories 
to the group and that she responded very favorably to personal signs 
of affection. 



1* The name of the child has been changed for this description. 
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Goal behavior for Betty was specified ae not hitting or kicking 
the other children. 

In attempting to devise a modification plan for changing Betty's 
inappropriate behavior, extinction procedures were ruled out since it 
would have been extremely difficult for the other children and the 
teacher to not att>nd to acts of physical aggression. Therefore, 
a procedure employing contingency management plus a change in the 
antecedent environment was selected. 

The teacher wrs to be located at the first activity center with 
Betty in the morning and afternoon. Hiile there* the teacher was to 
verbally praise and show affection periodically so long as Betty 
did not engage in hitting and kicking. In addition, the teacher 
told Betty that at certain specified time., during the day she would 
be allov^d t> read a story to the group so long as she had net hit or 
kicked since tho last story time. 

Technicclly, this procedure is called e variable ORO schedule 
in which a positive reinforcer is delivered (being alloi'ed to read 
to the group) for any response occur ing ct the end of r variable 
time period (in this case whenever a story session occurred) provided 
the target behavior (hitting or kicking) has not occured since the 
last reinforcement period. 

The modification procedure was carefully explained to Betty. 
Betty vas sho\n the Baseline data end encouraged to keep her om 
record of the number of hits and kicks during the modification piicse 
of the program. 

This plan \&s implemented for a v?eek (5 days), ft that time 
the psychologist returned for an evaluation interview. The modi- 
fication data showed that from a median of four assults per session 
during baseline, Betty's hitting anc- lacking had decreased steadily 
during modification and that no assoiits* ad occurred the last day. 

It was decided at that time to remove the modification plan as it 
then existed but still provide Betty with attention and affection 
for nonaggressive behavior £nd to occassionally allow her to read 
before the group. 
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/ti additional five days of data vere collected under this post 
modification phase. On only one occassion during those five days did 
en instance of hitting occur. 

The teacher expressed satisfaction with the results of the 
modification and reported additionally that "Betty is seldom disrup- 
tive in the classroom and that she is not only accepting affection 
more but has returned the affection!" The record of Betty's behavior 
is presented in Figure 3. 

The case was at this point officially terminated. 
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Figure 3. Graphical Representation of Change 
in Aggressive Behavior 
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PLANS FOR THE F COMING YEAR 

EXPANSION 

During the coming year, TEEPS will be expanded to service ten 
school systems: Chickasha Public Schools, Choctaw Community Action 

Agency, Fort Worth Independent School District, Hoonah Public Schools, 
Vermillion Parish School Board, Vincennes Community School Corporation, 
Walker County Department of Education, Wichita Public Schools* Full 
field representative service will be rendered in six of these systems. 
Limited service will be given in the other four systems. In addition 
to implementation in the above schools, TEEPS will be implemented in 
the Ochoa demonstration school in Tucson District number one* 

Next year* 8 expansion will provide an increased data base from 
which to draw conclusions about TEEPS and will make it possible to 
measure the effectiveness of TEEPS in a variety of settings. Also, 
it is hoped that TEEPS implementation will ehhance the quality of 
psychological services in the eleven participating systems. 

A DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 

A coding system has been devised vhereby incoming case report 
forms can be coded and punched onto IBM cards. In addition to facili- 
tating the compilation of data similar to that presented in this re- 
port, the data processing format will allow other types of analyses* 
such as multiple correlations among problem type, modification pro- 
cedure, outcome, time spent, number of people involved etc. Also, 
questions relative to trends in the data can be investigated. For 
example, do teachers tend to refer problems of a more operational 
nature after they have received service on a prior case? Is there a 
difference in the type of problems referred esrly in the year and 
near the end of the year? 

IMPLEMENTATION C£ THE CONSULTATION PROCESS 

One concern which has not been directly roeasureable with regard 
to system implementation has been to ascertain the effects of con- 
sultation on teacher verbs! behavior. No specific research has been 
thus far directed at studying the effects of the consultation process 
in operation. In an attempt to investigate consultation effects, the 
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field psychologists agreed to send a series of tape recorded teacher 
interviews to the Center* These tape records will be coded by a 
system currently being developed at the Center for classifying by 
type of statement each phrase uttered by the psychologist and the 
teacher. Analysis of these data will allow the determination of such 
questions as: What kind of a reply do you get to a structuring lead 

in question? What is the effect of a structuring redirect statement? 
Does a structuring elaboration question really result in a listing of 
exemplars? 

In addition, questions concerning the results of the consultation 
process will be studied* For example, is the problem operationally 
defined? Is a modification adequately specified? Is a functional 
analysis conducted? etc. 

TEACHER ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR 

A third objective for future plans involves an attempt to deter- 
mine what effects the psychological services system has upon the be- 
havior and attitudes of the teachers vho receive service. It is 
assumed that after a teacher has gone through the process of operation- 
alizing a problem collecting data, doing a functional or task analysis, 
designing and implementing a modification plan and evaluating the ef- 
fects of such a plan in Consultation with the psychologist hex* attitudes 
and techniques of observing and interacting with children may well 
change. If she has found the system to be helpful in solving one edu- 
cationally relevant problem, will she not employ some of the same tech- 
niques when dealing with other problems as they arise? The answer 
to these and other questions relating to the ir.pact of the psycho- 
logical services system can not be directly answered from available 
data. Data will become available during the coming year v.hich can be 
used to determine if teachers on repeat referralo tend to state re- 
ferral problems more operationally. Inspection of repeat cases from 
a teacher may also allow some conclusions as to whether they are able 
to collect more complete and relevant data. However, the main questions 
regarding the impact of the psychological services system on 
teacher attitude and behavior can not be answered from such data. 
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Several approaches ere available for . more adequately investi- 
gating these concerns , however, they would require much more intrusion 
into the activities of the psychologist and teacher than is felt to 
be desired at this time. 

Some possible approaches that have bren considdred include: 

1) Administering pre and post tests to the teacher before and 
after receiving services on a case. The tests would measure know- 
ledge of the principles arid procedures involved* A disadvantage 

of this approach would be that it tfOuld only measure the teacher under- 
standing of the system and not whether or not it had changed her at- 
titude or approach. Also requiring the teacher to submit to e pre- 
post test would be an imposition, probably not appreciated by the 
teacher. It might even discourage teachers from referring cases. 

2) Collecting solicited testimonials as to "How the psychological 
services system has benefited me* ft Although no doubt useful for public 
relations, such data would be of 'relatively little value in actually 
determining impact unless a highly structured format were used. If 

so, the same objections would apply as listed for pre and post testing. 

3) Collecting video tape recording of tfeachers handling various 
types of classroom situations. This procedure would, if carefully 
planned, seem to effer the most direct measure of change in teacher 
behavior resulting from psychological services* The main problem 
here would be in establishing reliability. The teacher might well 
behave* differently in ftemtof the camera than she would normally. 

Thus the record would primairly indicate if the teacher c ould apply 
the techniques not necessarily if she normally did apply. them. The 
other problem would be one of logistics. Considerable time, effort 
and inconvenience would attend such a procedure. 

FURTHER REFINEMENT C£ RQU) RELATIONSHIPS 

An area of continuing concern is that of clearly defining the 
roles of the various personnel involved in the TEEM so as to facili- 
tate a more integrated comprehensive system. The interrelationship 
of the psychological services worker, the instru :tional program 
assistant and the parent coordinator is one area that is currently 
being refined. Further development in dfefir.ivion and integration will 
be continued throughout the year. 
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INTELLECTUAL SKILL RESEARCH 

In an effort to augment and expand the training received bylthe 
psychological services personnel in the areas of intellectual skill 
training, the Arizona Center will conduct several investigations within 
this area, especially the area of skills facilitating identification 
of letters. Three related studies have been designed for investigating 
the task, procedure, and stimulus variables involved in the identifica- 
tion of complex visual stimuli (letters). These studies will be con- 
ducted during the coming year. Data resulting from these and other 
related investigations will be disseminated to the field psychologists 
as soon as they become available. 
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CONCLUSIONS: EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

£ 

PROGRAM ACCOMPLI SltME NTS 

The pilot year of TEEPS implementation demonstrates that a 
systems approach can be used with success to make psychological 
theory and techniques available for use in solving educational 
problems. TEEPS, operating within a systems context, has provided 
professional skills in research, consultation and evaluation to 
participating schools. Tills diversity of skills would be difficult 
to duplicate through the traditional approach of embodying com- 
petencies in the individual practitioner. 

TEEPS has also demonstrated the effectiveness and efficiency 
of a consultation approach to the solution of educational problems. 
Psychological services in schools have traditionally used the so 
called medical model, diagnosis followed by treatment. Treatment, 
when implemented, has been carried out by a highly trained specialist 
in counseling or psychotherapy. 

Hie medical Model has proved to be inadequate for use in schools 
{ l on several counts: 

1) The model is limited in its application to ’'problem 11 child- 
ren because it begins with the assumption that there is something 
wrong with the child. The scope of services which psychologists 
could provide in schools has been severely curtailed in part because 
of this limitation of the medical model* 

2) Because of cost, diagnosis often takes place without treat- 
ment* Vhe schools are provided with a depressing record of problems 
in children with no record of solutions. 

S) Because treatment occurs outside the classroom or home, with 
no guidance from the teacher or parent, it may lack relevance with 
respect to solving the problems with which educational change agents 
are concerned. 

4) Finally, applications of the medical model have not required 
any objective measure of the extent of problem solution* Problems 
are not defined operationally nor ere goals stated in operational 
terms. Consequently, 'hen the medical model is used it is impos- 
1 sible to determine whether or not services have been of any value. 
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It has been known for sorr.e time that Principles of learning 
can be used to solve educational problems (for example > see Caneura, 
1$6C) and that the elaborate procedures associated with the medical 
model are in all likelihood ineffective. However, little work lias 
been done on procedures for making psychological principles avail- 
able to educational change agents who have minimal training in 
psychology. 

TEEL'S demonstrates that a psychologist and a teacher working 
together can solve educational problems. They cen define problems 
operationally. They can formulate concrete intervention plans, and 
they can measure what they have accomplished. The data indicate 
that consultation teams arc highly effective and reasonably efficient, 
an:' that consultation as a service can attain a high degree of ac- 
ceptance in schools. 

PSYfHOhOGY IN THZ SCHOOLS 

Me live in an era representing a significant advance toward the 
long held goal of developing a science of educational practice. 
Educators and the public at large are no longer satisfied with testi- 
monials about program effects. There i6 a growing desire to know in 
concrete terms what an educational program is end what can be expected* 
of the children who are in it. 

Psychologists, as behavioral scientists, are in an excellent 
position to guide the application of science in educational settings, 
and, indeed, they have already made extensive contributions in this 
regard- Unfortunately, the psychologist in the schools las not been 
perceived in the broad role of educational scientist* Rather, he 
has been identified with sper ializcJ , narrowly focused theoretical 
positions, School psychologists, for example, have been thought of’* 
as diagnosticians or mental testers and have dealt mainly with de- 
viant behaviors. 

TEE n $ is based on the position that the communication process 
between psychologists and educational change agents is the crucicl 
factor in transmitting psychology into the schools. It is for thi6 
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reason that great stress is placed on the consultation process 
within the TEE?$ program. Consultation has the capability to bring 
the vast scope of information vhich constitutes psychology as a 
science to bear on educational problems. 

THE NEJ20 FOR TR/IMING 

The character of psychological services in tlie schools can- 
not be altered by words, it the Thayer inference (°utts, 1 C5 5 ' , 
for example, the importance of consultant services was stressed. 
Yet, consultation has never become a major thrust in psychological 
services. The Thayer conference was not designed to make provi- 
sion for defining consultation concretely, for demonstrating its 
effectiveness, or for training psychologists to use it. These are 
the tasks i^iich are necessary to accomplish to make consultation 
a part of educational practice. 

If the consultant role is to be implemented in the schools, 
psychologists will have to be trained to perform it. Funding 
agencies have allocated very little support for the training of 
psychological services personnel, ‘^erhsps this lock of support 
6tems from disenchantment with the results of services rendered in 
accordance with the medical model. 

V’e believe that the psychological services \?orker trained 
in consultation at the sub-doctoral level is the crucial link in 
the transmission of psychology as a science into educational prac- 
tice. The pilot year of TEEPS operation provides a step toward 
demonstrating the vital importance of the sub-doctoral psychologist 
in his role as consultant in the schools* 
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INTEILECTU/L SKILLS: / HEW CONCEPT FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY 

By John R* Bergen 

Conceptions of intellectual competence in Western culture have long 
been dominated ty the concpet of intellectual abilities. The central 
educational use of the ability concept has been to provide e basis 
for classifying students in order to group them for instruction, 
/bility classifications have served an important purpose in society. 
The achievement of vhe technological culture in Which we live has 
come about because natural resources rnd human resources have been 
readily available, /bility classifications have facilitated society's 
access to human resources by providing an economical means for iden- 
tifying those individuals whose intellectual competencies , with a 
minimum of expense, could he harnessed to the complex teshs of a 
technological age. 

Despite the benefits which have accrued from resource avail- 
ability it is now becoming increasingly clear that the path of re- 
source utilization which we have chosen is fraught with danger. !‘e 
hove been a consuming society, a society whose '^nton plundering of 
both natural and human resource? suggests an almost mythological 
belief in a world of inexhaustible plenty. I’e are beginning, how- 
ever, to recognize that we cannot go on consuming our natural re- 
sources as we have been doing without radically altering living 
patterns, and we are slowly beginning to sea that past consumption 
of human resources has contributed to the erection of t lie rural 
and urban ghetto wastelands which sprawl across the country. 



1. Hie author wishes to express his appreciation to Or. Berry 
Zimmerman, ihose ideas greatly influenced this paper. 
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The concept of intellectual abilities has been shaped to serve 
the needs of the consuming society* t s the nation has begun to move 
toward a conservation stance with respect to its natural and human 
resources, a new set of needs has emerged* Needs for classification 
to facilitate access to h.iman resources have given way to needs invol- 
ving development of human resources* This 'shift in emphasis from 
classification to development calls for a thorough rc-examinat ion 
of the ability concept. In addition, it raises the ouestion of whether 
or not the ability concept ought to bo augmented by a concept, such as 
that of the intellectual skills, with greater potential for metting 
the needs of programs designed to produce change in intellectual 
competencies. 

Intellectual /bilities 
/bilities and Prediction 

The term ability may bo described quite simply as behavior vhieh 
an individual can emit. The simplicity of this denotation belies 
the fact that abilities are defined Empirically by an elaborate 
set of conventions designed to serve the purpose of predicting be- 
havior* 

The study of human abilities for nearly 100 years has been 
strongly identifies with the objective of predicting performance. 
Ironically the stage was set for the long dominance of the predic- 
tion approach by laboratory research which did not have prediction 
as its goal. For nearly a decade in the late 18C0*s, James Me Keen 
Cattell (1896) attempted to define and measure the basic processes 
underlying intellegence* Then cane Vissler's (1901) study which 
indicated that Cattell’c measures were of no value in predicting 
academic success, Missler’a study dealt e serious blow* to the 
theoretical approach exemplified in Cattell* s vx> rk and pointed 
to the potential importance of prediction* 

/ t the end of the nineteenth century, the challenge of using 
mental teats to predict criterion task performance was taken up by 
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Binet (1905) using correlational techniques. Since Binet's early 
work, the prediction paradigm has been the dominant force in shaping 
the concept of mental abilities. 

The conventions of the prediction paradigm are thoroughly fam- 
iliar to every psychologist: 

1. Test. items chosen to measure abilities are selected so as 
to maximize individual differences in performance* Items 
which too many people pass or too many people foil are ex- 
cluded becaude they do not help to maximize individual 
differences. 

2. Since the purpose of ability measurement is to predict 
performance, validity is established by correlating ability 
measures with criterion measures* 

3. Since accurate prediction requires stability in individual 
differences, reliability is established by assessing the 
extent to which individual differences are consistent 
within a test, or between two forms of the same test, or 
over time. 

4. /n individual's test performance is described by stating 
his position in a reference group. 

5. Finally, abilities arc defined, typically through factor 
analytic procedures, on the basis of clusterings of 
correlations. 
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Whenever there is a need to select individuals for inclusion in 
or exclusion from a given group on the basis of predicted criterion 
performance, the prediction approach is of value* Society ie replete 
with situations calling for selection* The most familiar example of 
such situations is, of course, ability grouping. 

/lthough it is valuable for selection purposes, the prediction 
approach is not well suited to the problem of teaching intellectual 
competencies* The central problem associated with the prediction 
paradigm i? that it does not require operational specification of 
the parameters which define abilities. Secuese operational specifi- 
cation is lacking, behavioral change resulting from instruction ran 
be obscured. The procedure used to select samples of items fcr 
ability subtests provides one example of lack of operational speci- 
ficity makLng it extremely difficult to determine appropriate content 
for training. Tests of intelligence, for example, invariably include 
all items in a population in a single administration of a subtest* 

The dilemma created by the sampling problem is that vhen the 
population of items underlying a subtest sample is not specified, it 
is not possible to assess the extent to which the ability measured 
by the subtest is changed through instruction. Consider the case 
of a vocabulary subtest* If one were to teach the words on the sub- 
test, one would be accused of teaching the test and not thd ability 
measured by the test* If one were to systematically avoid subtest 
words, presumably there would be little change In future performance 
on the subtest. If the population of words from which the subtest 
sample was Selected were known it vx)uld be possible to base in- 
struction on random selections of words from the population. Under 
these circumstances, words on the subtest v?outd occasionally be 
selected for instruction. The probability of a subvest word being 
selected vx)uld be a function of rate of learning. 
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The procedure of group reference provides a second example of 
lack of Operational specificity. When group reference is used* an 
individual's performance is described, not \n behavioral terms, but 
in terms of group position* Although it would be possible to relate 
group reference scores to behavioral descriptions of performance, 
it Is not necessary to do so. The result all too often is that 
group reference scores obscure information about what a student can 
or cannot do by substituting for such information nothing more than 
a description of group position. 

Group reference obscures behavioral change as v;ell as operational 
specificity of behaviors* The most direct way to measure ability 
acquisition would be to as§ess the extent to which an individual's 
performance of an ability behavior changed over time. Acquisition 
typically is not assessed in this fashion. It is measured not by 
change in performance, but rather by change in group position, Con- 
sider a group of ten first-grade children who differ in the ability 
to remember sequences of digits. By the time the children are third 
graders their memories will probably all have improved, but their 
relative positions in the group of ten may tend to remain constant. 

In order for a child to demonstrate a chf.nge in ability, he must lo 
able to show not merely that his performance has improved / Flit' that 
the improvement has been at a faster rate than is the case for others:; in 
an appropriate reference , group. When change is measured against a 
standard (the reference group) which is itself changing, the apparent 
extent of change necessarily will be attenuated. 

Not only does the prediction approach obscure change, it also 
obscures the cultural relevance of intellectual training. Prediction 
type tests Co not measure the manner in vdiich ability behaviors in- 
fluence criteri6n task performance. Prediction test scores indicate 
only group position. 

The role of the prediction approach in obscuring the cultural 
relevance of ability training is clearly illustraded in recent ef- 
forts to base ability training progvam9 on scores obtained on diag- 
nostic abilityetests. The general format for the construction of 
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diagnostic ability tests includes a series of subtests under a heading 
such as language abiliti?*i or perceptual abilities. Typically each 
of the subtests is assumed to measure a separate ability. A child 
receives a score on all subtests as well as a total score. These 
scores are in eessenco standard scores whi^h specify the child’s 
position with respect to a norm group. The child is given a profile 
vhich indicated for each subtest the extent to which his performance 
deviates from the average. Instruction is often prescribed on the 
basis of the profile. For example, if a child is above average on 
six subtests and below average on three, it may be suggested that 
he receive instruction in the three areas in ifriich his performance 
is lovn 

The basic task vhich diagnostic ability tests used in education 
are designed to accomplish requires specification of the manner in 
which the abilities of the individual child influence his performance 
of academic tasks. Unfortuaately diagnostic ability tests specify 
o^ly group position. It is impossible to determine directly from such 
tests v^iether or not for the individual child ability training is of 
any use in facilitating criterion task performance. 

In some instances research has been done to ascertain whether 
or not ability training influences criterion performance of a group 
of children. The general strategy underlying such research efforts 
ha« been to compare the performance of children receiving ability 
training with controls vtfio have not received training. Studies by 
Frostig (1963) provide examples. 

Results of group conparision research have been in the main quite 
disappointing, and they provide no information about the advisability of 
profile analysis. To demonstrate that an experimental group which re- 
ceives training performs significantly better than a control group in 
no way indicates that training should be based on the analysis of 
individual profiles. Highxy complex and very expensive studies 
involving differential predictions of learning rate based on profile 
variations would be needed to establish the validity of profile 
analysis. 
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The strategies underlying the prediction approach were designed 
to facilitate prediction. They were never intended to relate ability 
training to cirterion task performance 

Intellectual Skills 

Need for the Concept 

The concept of ability has been linked for so long to predic- 
tion conventions that it is doubtful that new meanings could be 
attached to it without creating a great deal of confusion. Yet, 
there is a need in education for a concept in many respects analo- 
gous to that o* ability* 

Radical behaviorists, operating as though there were no justi- 
fication for an ability concept, have attempted to alter learning by 
applying a single set of procedures to all individuals regardless of 
individual differences in the kinds of competencies brought to the 
learning t< sk. Certain behaviors have proven to be extremely resis- 
tant to change under procedures advocated by behaviorists (Flavell, . 
1963), (Gagne 1968) has argued quite effectively that the lack 
of success of the behaviorists canbbe traced to a failure to de- 
termine and to teach those behaviors which are prerequisite to the 
mastery of learning tasks. * 

There is a need to establish a concept like the concept of 
ability to serve as a basis for classifying behaviors which underlie 
task mastery. The terra intellectual skill provides a suitable lable 
for such a concept. Although the idea of skill has been linked 
primarily to the study of motor coordination, it does have properties 
which make it a likely choice for use in describing intellectual 
behaviors. The term has been used informally to describe intel- 
lectual fcompeteneies; Yet; it is not firmly entreitched in an ex- 
isting theoretical position as is the case with the concept of 
ability. Furthermore, common usage of the word skill indicates 
behaviors which can be acquired through instruction. Thus, the 
spectre of the nature-nurture issue \?ould probably not become in- 
volved in debates over the training of intellectual skills to the 
extent that it has been associated with arguments over the train- 
ing of intellectual abilities- 
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defining attributes 

f skill, lilce an ability, is behavior which an individual can 
em: Intellectual skills can be distinguished as a class from 

otl b lore by tlu'ee defining attributes: Cultural relevance, 

behavioral definition, and transfer properties* 

In order for a behavior to be classified as an intellectual 
skill it ought to be possible to demonstrate the relevance of that 
behavior to the accomplishment of cultural goals. The construct of 
intelligent behavior has long involved emphasis on cultural relevance. 

/ s early as 1534 the English legal definition of intellectual incom- 
petence, stressed cultural relevance as reflected in economic respon- 
sibility, “He who shall be said to be a 3ot and and idiot from his 
birth is such a person who cannot account or number twenty pence, 
nor can tell who was Mg father or mother, nor how old he is, etc*, 
so as it may appear that he hath no understanding be reason of what 
shall be for his profit nor what for hie loss. 14 (Fitz-Herbert , 1534). 

Concern for cultural relevance has continued to the present to 
exert influence on concepts of intellectual competence. Such con- 
cern is most clearly eMdenced in the convention of establishing the 
validity of ability tests by correlating them with criterxon mea- 
sures* Respite this convention, however, the cultural relevance of 
instruction presumed to promote intellectual competence is often not 
established. This fts particularly apparent in early education pro*- 
gram &. For example, perceptual discriminat ion tasks and object 
classification tasks are presumably taught because it is assumed 
that they will assist the child in future learning of tasks with 
known cultural relevance, Empirical support for this assumption 
is lacking. 

In recent years there has been a laudable increase in interest 
if- establishing behavioral objectives for educational programs (Mager, 
1962). It would be of great benefit to education to establish that e 
necessary condition for defining an intellectual skill be a def- 
inition of the . skill in behavioral 'terms. % The importance of behavioral 
definition is,' of course, .that it enables educators to define pre- 
cisely whet t-iey are trying to teach* 
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The most important reason for distinguishing intellectual skills 
from other behaviorsiis that it is useful to tave a name for those 
behaviors with transfer properties that facilitate the learning, per- 
formance, and/or retention of various criterion tasks* 

A number of investigators (e.g. Bruner, 1960; Gagne, 1970) have 
indicated the importance of distinguishing between transfer based 
on identical sittnulus and response elements and the^transfer of con- 
cepts, principles and strategies for directing learning. Gagne (1970) 
has argued that all of the varieties of transfer play a role in 
shaping intellectual capabilities. He suggests that higher order 
forms of transfer exemplified in the transfer of (concepts, principles, 
and strategies are based on tess complex forms of generalization 
involving identical stimulus and response elements. 

The central importance of the higher order forms of transfer 
is that they are freed from specific stimulus properties. This 
freedom offers the potential for greatly expanding the kinds of 
situations within which transfer behavio ro can be used. The 
potential to apply a capability in a wide variety of situations 
has long been thought to be the hallmark of intelligence. Accord- 
ingly, the empirical demonstration of the b^S^er order forms of 
transfer ought to be a criterion for defining intellectual skills. 

Transfer influences can affect acquisition, performance, and 
retention. The research efforts of Harlow(1949) on learning to learn 
and of Gagne (1970) and Recnick (1967) on learning hierarchies il- 
lustrate the beneficial effects of transfer on acquisition. Transfer 
also may influence performance. For example, in the area of problem 
solving, the learning of principles underlying the solution to a 
given problem may enable the learner to solve other problems in 
the sqme class (Gagne, 1970). Finally, the transfer properties 
of certain intellectual skills can influsrve retention of material 
previously learned (HcGeoch and Irion, 1952), 

Conventions for Defining Skills 

Just as it was necessary to establish conventionf for defining 
add measuring abilities to serve the needs of the consuming society, 
it will be necessary to establish conventions for defining and 
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and measuring intellectual skills to be developed to serve the needs 
of the conserving society. There are well known procedures which 
could be applied as conventions for defining intellectual skills. 

To meet the criterion of behavioral definition, eveielbble procedures 
for specifying behavioral objectives (Hager, 1962) could be adapted. 

If these procedures \>ere used, the class or population of behaviors 
representing a skill would be specified. Exemplars of the class 
would be given. The conditions under which the skill is performed 
would be detailed and the level of acceptable performance defined * 

Established experimental procedures used in research on learn- 
ing could servo as conventions to meet the criterion th?t transfer 
properties be empirically demonstrated* Group statistics designs 
involving experimental and control conditions could be applied in 
laboratory research on the definition of intellectual skills and 
in those field settings in which appropriate controls were available. 
Single subject designs developed by operant researchers, because 
they require neither randomization nor controls, would be especially 
useful in field settings. 

/ssesement of the cultural relevance of e skill requires de- 
termination of the relevance of the criterion tasks in which the 
skill is used. Becuese the character and needs of a culture change 
overtime, cultural relevance of criterion tasks must be determined 
by human judgment rather than by objective standards. There are es- 
tablished means in /mericen culture for making judgments as to those 
behaviors which are relevant to culturcl goals- The various annual 
meetings end special conferences of professional groups ;*nd the pub- 
lications of experts in fields related to education provide examples 
of existing sources for determining relevance at the local level. 

Given that the cultural relevance of a task has been established, 
the cultural relevance of skills purported to underlie accomplishment 
of the task can be objectively assessed by establishing the convention 
that tasks used to demonstrate transfer have known cultural relevance. 
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Conclusion 

The central importance of both the concept of intellectual 
abilities and the concept of intellectual skills is that they iden- 
tify factors which underlie the accomplishment of significant tasks 
within a culture. To say that a person learns academic material 
quickly because he has a food memory, or that he writes well be- 
cause he is creative, is to say that there is something present 
in his behavior which has a determining influence on his effective- 
ness in task performance. In the consuming society, it was suf- 
ficient to lable that something as an internal set of traits called 
abilities. 

The need for identifying behaviors underlying effective task 
accomplishment is even greater in the conserving society than it 
has been in the consuming society. The purpose for identification, 
however, is different. ITiereae in the past it was sufficient to 
identify individuals who possessed behaviors underlying task ac- 
complishment, it is now necessary ti identify the behaviors them- 
selves so that they can be taught. This shift in purpose demands 
a shift in the concepts and conventions used to define intellectual 
competence Needs for selection continue to exist in society. In 
consequence, the notion of intellectual abilities remains viable. 
Ihe concept of intellectual skills advanced in this paper would 
augiir^nt the ability concept to make the definition of intellectual 
competence responsive to the goal of developing human intellect. 
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THE PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION INTERVIEW 
For a 

BEH/VIOR PROBLEM 



1 



I* (^rationalizing the Problem* 

A. Structuring Behaviors, 

1* "Tell me about Jirrmie." 



8. Target Behavior Elicitors. 

1. "What does Charles do when he disrupts the class? 11 



C« Conditions Elicitore. 

1* Antecedent Conditions Elicitore, 

(a) 'Vhat gernevally happens before Charles hits 
another child? 11 



2, Consequent Conditions Elicitors. 
(a) 'Vhat happens afterward?" 
(1) *Vhat do you do? n 



(2) "How do the other children react?" 



3. Situational Conditions Elicitore* 

(a) "In vtoat kinds of settings does Charles hit* other 
.children?" 



D. Target Strength Elicitors 

l* ’How often does this occur?" 
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Tbcj ^oblem Identification Interview 
For a 

Behavior Problem (continued) 
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2. "How long does he usually participate before he leaves 
the group" 11 



E. Summary 

1. "You have said that: This, then, is the problem,” 

(Give exemplars, conditions, and strength) 



In the course of operationalizing the problem, it may be necessary 
to use structuring behaviors and summarizing behaviors in order to 
maintain focus in the interview and to remember what has been said* 

II. Recording Baseline Data 

/. Structuring Statements. 

1. *Ve need to have a record of Paul’s paritcipation in 
tht group and the conditions under which it occurs.” 

.) 

B. Informative statements. 

1. ”The record willldielp us to know precisely how much 
Paul does participate and it may give us some clues as 
co what factors are controlling his participation. 

/'Iso it will give us a standard against which to eval- 
uate changes in the extent of his participation. ■* 



C- Structuring Statements. 

1. "How would it be most convenient for you to record 
participation’: ” 
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The Problem Identification Interview 
For a 

Behavior Problem (continued) 

D. Recording Conditions Elicitors. 

1. '’When would you take data?” 



E. Recording Strength Elicitors. 

1. "How often during the week (day, etc.) would you record?" 



F. Target Exemplar Elieitors. 

1. "What would you record?" 



C. Summary 

1. "You have said that you are going to record: (Specify 

target exemplars, antecedent and consequent events to 
be recorded and response strength and conditions)." 



H. Terminating the Interview. 

1. Pocord on the data collection: baseline form the 

target exemplars, condition and response strength 
and conditions as you make the summary in G above. 



2. Give the teacher a copy of the data collection baseline 
form. 



3. Schedule the problem analysis interview. 
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THE PROBLEM m LYSIS INTERVIEW 
FOR A BEH/VIOR PROBLEM 



I- Discussing Baeeiine Data 

/. Structuring Statements. 

1. "Let’s begin by looking at the baseline data you 
collected . " 

(a) Advantage: assumes teacher has collected data. 



(b| Don’t say: "Did you collect the data?" 

(1) Implies that the teacher might not have 
collected data. 

(2) Has the connotation of checking up on 
the teacher. 



B. Graph the data for the teacher* 



C. Strength Elicitors. 

1. ’‘Lot's see how often this behavior occurs.'' 



D. Conditions Elicitors. 

1* ”Vh8t most often follows this hitting behavior?’' 



2. ’Vliat precedes it?'* 



3. "In vfcat situations does it occur?" 



E. Summary 

1* ’We can 6ee from this record thats" 
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The Problem Analysis Interview 
For a Behavior Problem (continued) 



F. Interpretation Statements. 

1. "It almost seems as though Charles enjoys being repri- 
manded for hitting others, /s you said, he seems to be 
doing it for attention." 



G. Interpretation Elicitore. 

1. "What in the events that you noted following this 
behavior could be rewarding to Susan?" 



II. Planning the Intervention. 

/. Structuring Statements. 

1. "We need to make a plan." 



B. Summarizing Statements. 

1. "You 6aid that Charles seems to hit others to get your 
attention and that these cues (list tham) seem to trigger 
hitting behavior. 11 



C. Modification Conditions Elicitors. 

1. "Is there some vey that we could remove your attention 
as a consequence fir hitting behavior:" 



2. "Could we remove Charles from this situation thich 
seems to trigger hie hitting behavior?" 



3. "that are some things Charles likes to do' " 



D. Summarizing Statements. 

1* "This, then, will be our plan: (Specify target exemplars, 

conditions and strength)." 



€ 
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The Problem Analysis Interview 
For a Behavior Problem (continued) 



111* Recording the Modification Plan* 

* Summary validating recording procedure. 

1* "You will continue to record hitting behavior as you did 
last week." 



B. bitten agreement. 

1. lYite down the modification plan. 



2. Give the teacher o written copy of the plan. 



IV. Terminating the Interview* 

Make arrangements for the scheduling of the evaluation 
interview. 



) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
Video ItJpes 



mm 


COMMUNITY 


SUBJECT 


TIME 


QUALITY 


Betty Crutchfield 


Cbickasha 


Prob. Ident. 
w/P. Bolton 


19 Min, 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Betty Crutchfield 


Chickasha 


Prob. /.nal. 
w/P* Bolton 


4 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Betty Crutchfield 


Chickasha 


Prob. Eval. 
w/P. Bolton 


29 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Richard Brown 


Tucson 


Pi' h. Ident. 
w//. Smith 


14 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Dohn Dololou 


Tucson 


Prob. /nal. 
w/B. Richards 


25 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Godd 


John Dololou 


Tucson 


Prob* Eval. 
w/B* Richards 


21 Min. 


Video-Fair 

(light) 

/udio-Good 


John Dololou 


Tuc son 


Prob. Ident. 
w/ 8. Richards 


18 Min. 


Video-Good 

Zudio-Gf/od 


Joan Warner 


Santa Fe 


Prob. Ident. 
v/ Spradling 


7 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Joan Werner 


Santa Fe 


Prob. /nal. 
w/ SpradMng 


3 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Joan Varner 


Santa Fe 


Prob. Eval. 
w/ Spradling 


10 Min. 


Video-Fair 

/udio-Good 


Genevieve Bartlett 


Walker Co. 


Prob. Ident. 
v/B. Houser 
"Good Peer Mode'" 


26 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Genevieve Bartlett 


Walker Co. 


Prob. /nal. 
i^K. Ci.oud 


22 llin. 


Video-Good 

/'udio-Good 



O 
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Lynn Kelley 


Hoonah 


Prob. /nal. 
w/B.J. Mayles 


11 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Lynn Kelley 


Hoonah 


Prob. Ident. 
v/B.J. Mayles 


13 Min. 


Vide6-Cood 
/udio-Lov 
at beginning 


Lynn Kelley 


Hoonah 


Prob. Eval. 
v/B^J. Mayles 


10 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Jearold Mason 


Vincennes 


Prob. / nal. 
w/B. Houser 


9 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Jearold Mason 


Vine enr.es 


Prob. Eval. 
w/B. Houser 


21 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Jearold Mason 


Vincennes 


Prob. Eval. 
w/B. Houser 


22 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Jean Vaughn 


Wichita 


Prob. Ident. 
v?/M. Melton 


28 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Jean Vaughn 


Wichita 


Prob. # nal. 
w/K. Cloud 


19 Min. 


Vided-Good 

/udio-Good 


Robert Buckner 


Lincoln 


Prob. Ident. 
w/V. /usbook 


21 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Doris Hart 


Miss. 


Prob. /nal. 
w// . Smith 


S Min* 


Video-Good 

/ud;to-Good 


Doris Hart 


Miss. 


Prob. Ident- 
w//. Smith 


16 Min. 


Video-Fair 

(Slightly 

dark) 

i ud it -Good 


Doris Hart 


Mies. 


Prob. /nal. 
w//. Smith 


18 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Robert Buckner 


Lincoln 


Prob. / nal. 
w/V. /u shook 


3 5 Mini 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Joan Varner 


Santa Fe 


Prob. /nal. 
w/E. Spradlibg 


18 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 


Genevieve Bartlett 


Walker Co. 


rrob. / nal. 
w/P. Houser 


18 Min. 


Video-Good 

/udio-Good 
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APPENDIX C 



Forms Used in Consultation 



FORMS fWj PROCEDURES 



Code 


Identity 


Sequence Number 


Consultation Jacket— 




RF/2-70 


Referral Form 


1. 


m/5-70 


Problem Identification Form (3 pares) 


2. 


FA/ 7-70 


Functional /nalysis 


3. 


r 7' 1/7-70 


TJ roblem /nalysis Interview (2 pages) 


•v • 


BOSS/7-70 


Behavioral Objectives Suimary Sheet 


5. 


"'E 1/7-70 

Additional Forres — 


Problem Evaluation Interview 


6. 


A j/5^70 


Data Collection Form 




BR/5-70". 


Behavioral Record (graph) 




DC:/7-70 


Data Collection: Baseline 




DC:H/7-Q0 


Data Collection: Modification 





PROCEDURES 



/< t. quarterly report form will be sent on or before December 1st, 
March 1st, and June 1st* 

P. Send all forma on all cases in your quarterly report* (For ex- 
ample, assume that during the first quarter you have conducted 
a problem identification interview on a case, send the referral 
form and the PII form* Assume that during the 2nd quarter you 
complete the case. Send ell forma when you subnu.t the quarterly 
report, including copies of the referral form and the ?I interviev;* 
during the 3rd quarter, the case would not be reported since it 
was closed in the Drevious quarter* Send nothing on the case in 
the third quarter*) 

C* In the case of learning problem referrals 

1. Keep e summary record for each stage undertaken indicating 
sequence and success level* 

;* Mail oil forms, quarterly reports and correspondence concerning 
cases to; 

Mrs. Elaine Kichoson 

c/o /rizona Center for Farly Childhood Education 
College of Education, University of /rizona 
1515 E. 1st Street, Tucson, /rizona 85721 



PROCE'URES FOR FORM USE IN S T'IFIC C/SCS 

/ . Behavior Modification: problem recurrence 

1* Problem /nolysis Interview 
2* 'broblem Evaluation Interview 
B* Change from beheviorel to learning problem or vice versa 
1 * Begin it Problem Identification and go on* 

2. Problem Evaluation Interview 
C* New problem in same child - start from beginning* 

D* Teacher picks a new behavior mentioned in Problem Identification 
Interview at time of initial referral— start from the beginning 
with problem Identification Interview* 



8G 



REFERR/L FORM 



(■ 



Name of Child: 




Teacher: 


t ge: Grade: 


Date of Birth: 


School: 


Date of Referral 




Psychologist 


Nature of Froblem: 







Background : 



O 

Referred by: 



Psychologist's Remarks: 



RF/2-70 



o 
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^OBLEM IDENTIFICATION INTERVIEW 
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PI I .'.‘2/5-70 optional 



5 









211 *2/5-70 



Date : 



6 



FUNCTION/ L /N/ LYSIS 
Summary Data For Functional /nalysis 



/ntecedent Stimuli Possible maintaining conseouenc 




1. /ntecedent sMmuli serving as cues - 

2. Maintaining reinforcers - 



F//7-70 
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Date: 

PROBLEM AN/LYSIS INTERVIEW 
Operationalizing Gcal Behaviors : 

Class 

Exemplars 

Strength (rate, amplitude, latency , duration, percentage) 
Contiguous and/or contingent conditions 

Rationale for Modification Plan: 



Operational definition of Modification Plan: Is the child told about 

the plan! Yes No 

Functional Analysis: 

Antecedent events - 



Class 

Exemplars 



"Yocedure (withdraw, introduce) 

Consequent events - 
Class 
Exemplars 

Characteristics (schedule, immediacy, amplitude, duration) 



Contingent conditions 
Procedure (withdraw, introduce) 

Pla n executprje) : 

^ 1 / 7^70 



O 
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PROBLEM ANALYSIS INTERVIEW (continued) 



Skill Training Procedures: 

/ntecedent Events - 
Stimuli presented 
Class 
Exemplars 
Strength 

Procedures (introducing cues, modeling) 



Conditions of stimulus presentation 
Context 
Directions 



Consequent events: 

Teacher's events - 
Class 
Exemplars 
Strength 
Conditions 



executor (s) : 



?/i;'2/7-70 
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Date: 



9 



G 



O 



BEHAVIOR/ L OBJECTIVES SUMMARY SHEET 

Goal Behavior for child: 

Sub-goal [\1 
Class 

Exemplars 

Strength 

Conditions 

Sub-goal :*2 
C108S 

Exemplars 

Strength 

Conditions 

Sub -goal 
Claes 

Exemplars 

Strength 

Conditions 

Sub-goal ;-4 
Class 

Exemplars 

Strength 

Conditions 

additional ConwTKnts: 



O 



BOSS/ 7-70 
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PROBLEM EV/LU/TION INTERVIEW 



J 



Case states: (check as many as needed) 



Terminated 
In pi ogress 

Behavior modification goal attained 
Behavior modification goal partially attained 
Behavior modification plan unsuccessful 
Behavior modification plan withdrawn 
Behavior modification p^an continued 
kost behavior modification recording 
Intellectual skill training goal attained 
Intellectual skill training goal partially attained 

Intellectual skill training sub-goal; attained 

Intellectual skill training sub-goal!! partially attained 

Intellectual skill training sub-goal \ unsuccessful 

Intellectual skill training withdrawn 

Intellectual skill training continued 

Intellectual skill training transfer successful 

Intellectual skill training transfer unsuccessful 

Intellectual skill training transfer not attempted 

Child moved away 3 

Referred to other services 

Unable to select releva it behavior 

Lack of change agunt cooperation 

Behavior no longer t problem (with data) 

Behavior no longer a problem (without data) 

Change of intellectual skill training goal 
Change of behavioral goal 
Case not opened 
Other 



Ves 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Ye8 


No 


Yes 


Ho 



Eval uat ion of un sue cessful^ reinf or ceme nt pro ced ure : 
1* Length of time program has been in effect - 

2* Immediacy of reinforcement «* 

3. Frequency of reinforcement - 

4. /mplitude of reinforcement - 



:) 



/7-70 
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PROBLEM EV/LU/TION INTERVIEW (Continued) 

Evaluation of unsuccessful reinforcement procedure: (continued) 

5. duration of reinforcement - 

6. Schedule of reinforcement - 

7* 2oes procedure generate conflicting reinforcers - 
8. Was plan implemented correctly' - 


0 

o 


New or revised modification olant No Yes (see Problem analys 

Interview \\ 

Testing for transfer: 

Stimuli presented - 
Claes 

Exemplar’s 

Strength 

Procedures 

Conditions - 
Context 

Directions 

Results - 

transfer demonstrated 
Inconclusive 


o 

EKLC 


rp.r 2/7-70 
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& PROBLEM RV; LU/TION INTERVIEW (continued) 

Teg ting for tra nsfe r: (continued ) 

Ko effect noted 

Evaluation of unsuccessful skill training procedures: 

1. Length of time procedure has been in effect - 

2. Motivational aspects (see reinforcement procedures) - 
o. Success rate - 

4. Status of enabling behaviors (attending* auditory* verbal skills) 
5« Defined criterion of skill training (v'as skill adequately 1 earned) 

6. Evaluation of prerequisite skills - 

7. Training method - 

Context 

Directions 

Procedures 

8. Relevancy of skill trained - 



•>El AS/ 7-70 

Q 

O 

ERIC 
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Tj R08LEM EVi LW.TION INTER VILV (continued) 



13 



Psyc holo^ ist 1 e contacts: (list dates, designate joint conference by *) 



Teacher 
Principal - 
Parent - 
Program Zest. 
Counselor - 
Parent Inv. - 



<1iild - 
Teacher aide 
Field rep - 
social worker 
Other - 



: £i ’4/7-70 
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14 

'late : 

QU; RTEKLY REPORT 

From (date): To: 

v of cases coened: 

■;! of cases closed: 



mil Ti’S'I IK PROGRESS Cl TERMIM/TEC 




i 

♦ 

i 

i 

i 



OR/2-70 



Q 
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L/T/ COLLECTION: B/ S XINE 



Petes: From _to Child's Name: 

Behavior: 

Con 3 it ions: 



Moafuro: 



Recording Procedures: 




Time | Score ; Before 





i 



f 




PC: 8/7-70 
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If ter 



Of T/ COLLECTION: MODIFICATION 



Dates: From to Ciild’s Name: 

Data Collection: 

Behavior 

Conditions 

Measure 

Recording Jrocedures 



Modification * : lan 



Reinforcer to be used 



Contingent upon 



Time ! Score ! Observations (any changes or 

; additions to before and after 

| events) 

♦ 
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